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MISS ELSIE MACOMBER OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


Miss Macomber was chosen by Governor Cummins to christen the United States cruiser Des Moines, at West Quincy, 
Mass., on September 20. Miss Macomber is regarded by her friends the most beautiful girl in her city and her com- 
plexion has won her the name, ‘‘The Wild Rose of Iowa.” One of her friends says of Miss Macomber: “She is 
thoroughly unconventional, sincere, frank; bubbling over with life and high spirits; greatly beloved by older people 
and children, rich and poor alike.”’ 
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BA (fairs at Washinglop 
By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


OHN R. PROCTOR, president of the 
United States civil service commis- 
sion, grew reminiscent the other day. 
“If I wasn’t the original civil service 
reformer in the south, I was pretty near 
it,’’ he said. ‘‘I was practicing reform 
priniciples as state geologist of Kentucky 
in 1880, whereas the present national 
reform law wasn’t passed unti! 1883. In- 
deed, it was this fact that later led to my 
becoming a member of the commission. 
“One day, years and years ago, the 
chairman of the geological committee of 
the legislature came into my office, 
made himself comfortable,and observed: 
*¢¢John, I’m afraid we’re going to have 
trouble getting the appropriation for your 
work through this winter.’ 

‘**How’s that?’ I asked. 

‘***Well, the boys all say you’ve got too 
many Republicans in your office and 
think the Democrats ought to have the 
places.’ 

*“*Well,’ said I. ‘The boys might as 
well understand that I’m running this 
office on business principles. I’m em- 
ploying the best men I can get without 
asking them their politics and without 
caring to know them.’ 

“We had a little more talk and finally 
he asked me when I was going to make 


some surveys down in hiscounty. I told 
him that I would begin in a few weeks 
and asked whom he wanted me to send 
to do the work. 

‘*¢*Why,’ said he, ‘I want you to send 
C—.’ 

s6¢C___!’ I exclaimed, ‘You can’t 
mean it. C—-— is the blackest Repub- 
lican in the office.’ 

*** Well, send D——.’ 

“¢¢T)——-!’ said I, ‘Why, he’s only a 
shade less black than C——. I can send 
F——, if you like. He’s a Democrat.’ 

“**Ves,’ said he, ‘but I don’t quite 
trust his knowledge. Look here, John, 
you send us a good man and I’II tell the 
boys to attend to their business and 
you'll attend to yours.’ 

‘‘Mr. Roosevelt was visiting in Ken- 
tucky a few years after that, and he heard 
this and other stories about me. Some 
years later, when the commission was 
reorganized by President Cleveland, 
Roosevelt went to him and told him that 
there was a hot Democrat and an ex- 
Confederate down in Kentucky who had 
more Republicans in ‘his office than he 
had Democrats. On that hint, Mr. 
Cleveland telegraphed offering me the 
place. I had never thought of it until I 
got his message.’’ 
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|X black draped rooms Attorney General 

Knox probes away on the knotty 
points of federal law. System, system, 
it is system everywhere in government 
work, as a rule, and an official who dares 


CONGRESSMAN ROSWELL P. BISHOP OF MICHIGAN 
Mr. Bishop was a New York farmer boy. Later he 
lost an arm fighting for his country in the Civil war. 
Thereafter he got an education in New York academies, 
taking law at the University of Michigan. He located 
at Ludington, where he has since resided, and by way 
of preparation for congress served terms as prosecut- 
ing attorney and member of the state legislature. He 
is serving his fourth term in the lower house of congress. 


to break a precedent is looked at aghast 
by some of the old clerks who regard 
with a sweet reverence the way and 
manner in which matters official have 
been transacted in the past. The present 
administration has not taken kindly to 


precedent in all things. No two people 


WASHINGTON 


are likely to have the same impulse on 
like occasions, consequently the official 
precedential lines are sometimes crossed, 
with an occasional trolley slipped. The 
attorney general goes about his business 
in much the same way he would if 
retained by any corporation, and you bet 
he puts in the full time. In the midst 
of a knotty case, he may take his son 
and his secretary, Mr. Long, for a trip 
to Mount Vernon and unravel the ques- 
tion as he sails down the Potomac. 


JHE trivial incidents of every day life 

reflect the character of our great men. 
And it is indeed gratifying to realize 
that public life at Washintgon never held 
more men of high character and sterling 
integrity than at this time. Not long 
since a venerable and distinguished 
looking gentleman entered the office of 
a general passenger agent, and inquired 
in a kindly, drawling and deliberate 
voice: ‘‘Is the general passenger 
agent in?” 

The office boy woke up and started to 
find out and returned with the pert in- 
formation, ‘‘He is out, will any one else 
do?’’ which sounded like a new phrase 
in telephone phonography, as a relief 
from ‘‘The line is busy; please ring off.’’ 

‘“‘That is unfortunate,’’ continued the 
distinguished looking man, wiping his 
brow. ‘Perhaps you could direct me to 
the proper source of information,’’ he 
continued with stately New England 
preciseness. ‘‘No’p; no one gives 
passes ’cept the boss,’’ volunteered the 
young oracle, going on with his Jack 
the Ripper novel. 

Just then one of the clerks recognized 
in the courtly stranger a striking resem- 
blance to a famous United States senator 
and stepped forward inquiring if there 
was any word to leave. 

‘‘Well, I desired to ascertain who is 
responsible for the dining car collection. 
Inadvertently I left the train at Worces- 





UNITED STATES SENATOR ORVILLE HITCHCOCK PLATT OF CONNECTICUT 


One of the great republican leaders of congress. Author of the Platt amendments to the measure granting indepen- 
dence to Cuba. A strong, quiet man, powerfully influencing the course of all first class legislation. He got an 
academic education, studied law and has since been practicing at Litchfield. His third term in the senate will 
expire in 1903. 
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ter without paying my bill. Now, some 


one had to pay it, and I want to reim- 
burse.the right party or the company. It 
is one dollar for a regular meal, I 
believe. ”’ 

Down into both side pockets he dove 
for the facts. 

‘*T have the date, time and place of the 


train, where and when the meal was 
partaken, could you—”’ 
‘*Isn’t this Senator Hoar? I think it 
is all right,’’ broke in a chief clerk. 
“No, it is not all right; I must pay that 
dollar to whoever paid for that meal.’’ 
There was a diligent search among the 
records in various departments, and 


THE LATE UNITED STATES SENATOR JAMES McMILLAN OF MICHIGAN, WITH ONE OF 
THE LADIES OF HIS FAMILY, RIDING ON THE BEACH AT ORCHARD, FLORIDA 
Senator McMillan was at the time of his death one of the richest members ofthe senate and one of the most powerful 
leaders of the republican party. He was a native of Hamilton, Canada,—one of the many strong men the Dominion 


has given us. 


His wealth was accumulated in manufacturing, commercial, transportation and banking interests in 


his adopted state. He was serving his fourth term in the senate, having been reelected three times by the unanimous 


vote of the republican legislators, 


Pree 2 








JUSTUS S. STEARNS OF MICHICAN 
Mr. Stearns is a wealthy lumberman and saw mill owner and is prominently mentioned as a fitting successor to the 
late James McMillan in the United States Senate. Mr. Stearns was a strong candidate for the republican nomination 
for governor in the latest state convention and is a favorite with his party. He is genuine senatorial timber. 
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Senator Hoar spent the time searching 
the railroad records and finally dis- 
covered the man who had paid 
for the meal and reimbursed him, 


years ago, which were boxed up when 
improvements were made. 


He has X- 


THE ARMORY, NASHUA, N. H. 





with the consciousness of having 
performed a duty as important as 
a million dollar appropriation. 
“EHOUSEKEEPING at the 
Capitol’? would make an in- 
teresting sketch by Mr. Woods, 
the supervising architect at Wash- 
ington. Some time ago he was 
chasing about the corridors with 
an exposed gelatine plate, look- 
ing for bacteria. He desired to 
determine exactly what species of 
microbes to look out for from time 
to time. He caught a school of 
tetanus or lock-jaw bacteria re- 
cently and hastened to disinfect. This 
was entirely too dangerous a specimen to 
have broadcast in the Capitol with con- 
gress in session. If there is anything he 
has not found out about the Capitol it is 
not for lack of tireless energy and intelli- 
gent inspection; he recently traced 
typhoid germs left in the Capitol twenty 





MASONIC TEMPLE LACONIA, N.H. 


rays and a complete scientific apparatus 
in his laboratory at the Capitol. Al- 
though not technically a graduate archi- 
tect, the members and senators felt that 
if there was any one who knew what was 
needed at the Capitol, it was ‘‘Billy’’ 
Woods, who has made the great building 
a life study and knows it tho-oughly. 























HEN I talked with Mr. Madden, the 
third assistant postmaster general, 
recently, there was an impression of 
conversing with a determined man, but 
I did not know he was a great grand- 
nephew of Lord Nelson, the hero of 
Trafalgar. Mr. Madden was born in 
Canada in 1855, but came to Detroit 
with his parents in 1861. The thirteen 
years he served as a locomotive engineer 
proved him a man of courageand deter- 
mination. He is progressive and keen, 
and since entering the postal service at 
Detroit, has introduced many important 
improvements in the service. One was 
providing a system by which registration 
of letters can be secured of carriers at the 
door of your home; another provided 
booklets containing postage stamps, 
which have become a great source of 
revenue to the department. Mr. Mad- 
den is the author of a bill before congress 
providing that under certain conditions 
parcels may be transmitted through the 
mails, charges to be collected on delivery, 
the same as in the express service, enabl- 
ing merchants to save the prepaid postage 
sent out to solicit orders. 
X-PRESIDENT Cleveland is now the 
sole representative of that peculiarly 
American product, a chief magistrate out 
of office, and he must there remain ina 
class by himself for at least two years 
more. When Mr. Lincoln became presi- 
dent in 1861, there were five living ex- 
presidents, Buchanan, Pierce, Fillmore, 
Tyler and Van Buren, the largest num- 
ber on record, and all keen critics of the 
acts of their successor at that critical 
period in the nation’s history. At 
Princeton President Cleveland is enjoy- 
ing the life of leisure. In his library are 
the rocking horses and playthings of the 
children and evidences of a pleasant 
domestic life. He sits at his big desk, 


and gazes at the papers and work before 
him in much the same solid way as at 
the executive mansion. 


He has aged 
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but little since his residence in Washing- 
ton, and on his desk are evidences that 
his pen does not long lie idle, as many 
of his letters are answered in his own 
handwriting. It is not difficult to con- 
clude that Grover Cleveland at Princeton 
is a more serenely contented man than 
was Grover Cleveland in the White 
House. 
HE colored woman who takes care of 
the office of the secretary of the treas- 
ury has not made the Iowa man any more 
hero than a valet might. She was very 
earnestly discussing the matter with a 
companion in the corridors of the treas- 
ury building. ‘‘I reckon that new secre- 
tary must be a mighty stupid man. 
Here I is every night, ready at four 
o’clock to cl’ar up his room, and he just 
keeps right on workin’ till six, and I’m 
right tired of it. He gets here early, but 
it takes him till six and seven to finish 
his work. Other secretaries get through 
at the christian hour of four. I ’clar 
he puts me out of temper, and I think 
he must be a mighty slow man.”’ 
N the handsome old Scott house at No. 
22 Jackson Square, within a stone’s 
throw of the White House, the Presi- 
dent has occupied temporary Washington 
quarters while repairs are being made at 
the executive mansion. The main wait- 
ing room is walled in a deep red, and the 
spacious dining room, draped in a rich 
olive, is divided with a green curtain; 
the front part is utilized as the cabinet 
room, and in the rear of the curtain the 
President spreads those lunches that 
have become historic. The secretary’s 
office at the right is fringed with chairs 
for visitors in waiting. The folding 
doors are closed and before a small side 
entrance stands the familiar figure of the 
President’s door keeper, Captain Loeff- 
ler. The rooms upstairs are used for 
the stenographers. ‘The day I was there 
senators and congressmen passed in 
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line to say farewell to the President. 
The scene suggests the adaptability of 
American nature to circumstances under 
all conditions. The handsome old 
house, which in the years past has been 
the scene of gaiety, is now the seat of 
official authority. The high, spacious 
walls will perhaps have a varied story to 


DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR OF MALTA, OHIO, NOVELIST 
AND POET OF GROWING FAME 





tell when the time comes that they must 
be torn aside to make room for the new 
home of the department of state. I doubt 
whether there will be the picturesque 
and democratic air of official life 
when the President is ensconced in the 
handsome marble halls of the new build- 
ing which is to be utilized for the busi- 
ness of the chief executive. 


WASHINGTON 





MONG the relics at the temporary 

White House, in Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, is the huge oak table made from 
the timbers of one of the ships which 
England captured from us in the War 
of 1812 and later presented to President 
Buchanan. It is now used by newspaper 
men as their writing table. It is the 
same table upon which Horace Greeley 
wrote in the days of Lincoln, and that 
accounts in part, perhaps, for the in- 
spiration of the splendid paragraphs that 
are turned out under the pressure of the 
clicking telegraph instruments and the 
daily paper hustle at Washington. The 
old Scott house with its dainty cande- 
labra, and its fireplace of onyx, makes a 
picture which recalls the bonny days of 
the ’7os—and there will be some inter- 
esting conferences in this domicile when 
President Roosevelt returns to Washing- 
ton in the early autumn and takes up, 
with his recuperated vigor, the tremen- 
dously important work of the year. 


HERE are many amusing incidents 

that occur in life which have an in- 
fluence on determining the career of a 
public man. One of the best known 
officials in Washington won a reputation 
in a court trial in his home town in the 
West that led, subsequently, to an ap- 
pointment in Washington. The attorney 
on the opposite side of the case was 
a Montana type and he proceeded to 
make things pretty lively for the oppos- 
ing counsel during the trial. 

While the case was being tried, a 
characteristic bit of verse inspired by the 
lawyer’s personality appeared in one of 
the local newspapers, and the opening 
lines have given the author a state wide 
reputation. The verse read as follows. 


“I'm a pacer from the Rockies; 
Watch me go! 
I'm a zephyr from the mountains; 
Hear me blow! 
I'm a gentleman from Butte: 
I'm a cowboy on a toot: 
I'm an owl from old Montana; 
Hear me hoot!” 








CONGRESSMAN CHARLES DICK OF AKRON, OHIO 
Mr. Dick’s experiences include a period of service as a bank teller, as grain merchant, officer of the Ohio National 
guard, in which he has risen to the rank of major general, as a lawyer, and in many and always larger offices as a 
political leader. He gained national reputation as secretary of the Republican National Committee during the first 


McKinley campaign and has since then been an active and trusted associate of Senator Hanna in the management of 
state and national politics. 
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The author of these thrilling lines now 
occupies a prominent position in the 
department of justice, and strange to say, 
no one was more gratified with this rough 
and ready sarcasm and humor than the 
gentleman from Montana, who pasted 
the bit of verse in his hat, and declared 
that he had won immortality by being 
embalmed in a real live poem. 

OR some reason which has never been 

made public the inscription on the La- 
fayette monument in Lafayette Square, 
Washington, has never been cut until 
within a short time. For over a quarter 
of a century it has stood the stress of 
storm aad sunshine and the gaze of 
curious visitors without an inscription, 
which fact lent the statue the piquant 
interest of a tombstone without an 
epitaph. The name of the square has 
given some clew as to what the towering 
piece of bronze represents, but now the 
gray apd weather beaten statue bears an 
inscription. The Rochambeau statue 
on the opposite corner is one of the most 
attractive at the national capital. The 
figure of Victory has a power and grace 
that are inspiring —a most eloquent 
tribute to the great Republic of the West. 


HIGHLAND SPRING SANITARIUM, LACONIA, N.H. 
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WASHINGTON 


HE word ‘‘whip’’ has a lashing, for- 

bidding sound, but applied to afeature 
of congressional work it is quite inno- 
cent. It is the duty of the whip to see 
that any absent member is properly 
paired when a party vote istaken. If 
two members of different political views 
are to be absent at the same time they 
make a pair, which holds in effect until 
both return; but, if a member leaves and 
knows of no member of the opposition 
party who is also absent, it is the duty of 
the whip or pair clerk to secure a live 
pair. ‘A live pair’ is not a poker term, 
but signifies that a member who is absent 
is paired with a member of the opposi- 
tion party who is present at the time the 
vote is taken. This member votes 
‘*present’’ in order to protect the ab- 
sentee. By this arrangement the party 
to which the absentee belongs does not 
lose his vote. ‘The two pair clerks of the 
house are keen-eyed men. George F. 
Evers of Davenport, Iowa, is a native of 
that city and came to Washington asa 
protege of Hon. George M. Curtis dur- 
ing the fifty-fourth congress. Mr. Evers 
is popular with the members of the 
Republican majority, and is well liked 
by members of the minority. James F. 
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CONGRESSMAN JOEL PRESCOTT HEATWOLE, OF MINNESOTA 
Minnesota is winning a leadership in the House hardly less than that of Iowa, and by the same method, 1. e. electing 
strong men and keeping them in office until they grow into important positions. Mr. Heatwole is serving his fourth 
term, and will come back as long as he wishes to. His people appreciate good service. The congressman is a native 
of Indiana. a printer by trade, an editor, and a good judge of the real merits of men and measures. 


ELT EE eh cers 
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ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
The distinguished son of the best beloved American man of letters. A Harvard man, (of 
course), three years a soldier in the Civil War and twice wounded in that service. A practic- 
ing lawyer and editor of the American Law Review, professor of law in the Harvard law 
school, associate justice and finally chief justice of the supreme court of Massachusetts. Now 
fitly honored by elevation to membership in the highest court of the nation. 
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English of San Francisco was born in 
Alabama, Alameda county, California, 
and was appointed a page in the House 
of Representatives at the instance of the 
late General William S. Rosecrans and 
former Governor James H. Budd. He 
has served continuously as page, chief 
page, special employe and democratic 
pair clerk. Owing to his knowledge of 
political affairs, he was recently selected 
as the member for California on the 
democratic congressional committee and 
is now talked of as a candidate for con- 
gress from the San Francisco district. 
HERE was something fascinating 
about that Scipio group brought from 
the island of Cyprus and now in the Met- 
ropolitan museum in New York City. I 
noticed that nearly every one stopped, 
and while the cynical observers may not 
have approved, there was a pleasant look 
when they glanced at that group. I 
stopped for some time, trying to analyze 
it. Finally an explanation came to me 
that quite satisfied my observations. 
The members of the group were looking 
up. There was a moral in this well worth 
cultivating; looking up is too rare a 
thing in art as well as in life, and there 
is something fascinating in a_ pleased 
upward glance. It is uplifting and in- 
spiring. However, in an effort to prac- 
tice my theory, in leaving the hall, I 
tripped on the threshold, and the stern 
attendant in uniform thundered, ‘‘ Better 
look down at your feet and see where 


you are going.’”’ So much for the 


theoretical and the practical. You can 
take your choice. 

HO has not felt a thrill of admira- 

tion for the mighty iron horse that 
hauls the great inland traffic of conti- 
nents? No piece of machinery ever 
seemed to me so like a human being as 
a locomotive; to see one climbing a 
mountain, skirting a river, or dashing 
across the prairie, with quickening pant, 


and singing the song of the exhaust, is 
as near a conception of life as machinery 
can come, because in the very forward 
movement the pace of artery and muscle 
is outstripped. The small boy in 
America finds his first awakened am- 
bition in life in a desire to hold the 
throttle; the very grime and dust of it 
are marks of honor which replace that 
which former ages have bestowed upon 
the griin visaged and battle scarred war- 
rior. Small boys court the dust that 
blackens their faces, like that of the 
silent an at the cab window. ‘The hiss- 
ing steam cocks, exploding safety valves 
and steady measured and accelerating 
exhaust —these are, after all, the real 
symphony of American commercial 
growth and development. In the wake 
of the clouds from the funnel stack has 
followed the tread of trade, settlement 
and civilization. American history of 
the last half century circles distinctly 
about the American locomotive. 


ENATOR DRYDEN of New Jersey 

saved the pen which he used when he 
was sworn in, and presented it to his 
son. Then he went at the public’s work 
with the same force and energy which 
has resulted in building up the great in- 
dustrial life insurance company, The 
Prudential, which has made such a happy 
adaptation of the Rock of Gibraltar in 
its advertising. Senator Dryden has a 
seat on the Democratic side near where 
Senator Depew began his senatorial 
career. He gave his desk a business like 
glance, and was soon immersed in a mass 
of accumulated correspondence. ‘The 
United States government is becoming 
more and more a business institution, 
and business methods have supplanted 
many of the old-time notions of indolent 
and inspirational statesmanship. Nearly 
every question discussed on the floor or 
in the committee room is viewed first 
and last from a business standpoint. 
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THE PALACES 
OF ST. LOUIS 





With Engravings from Photographs by George Stark 


By EDMUND 8S. HOCH, 


The National’s Resident Representative in the World's Fair City. 


NSULARITY is a grievous word; it 

describes a grievous sin. Communi- 
ties, nations, individuals, resent its 
application. Egotism, ignorance, final 
stagnation are a few of the attributes it 
suggests; naturally all peoples and places 
oppose such invidious classification. 


Yet, it is a fact that insularity is more 
common than we think; and it is more 
common in our own new country than 
we may care to admit. We readily 
accredit the colossal iron keys, eventide 
candles and latchless houses of Paris to 
insularity, as well as the dull newspapers, 


A MARBLE PALACE IN FOREST PARK TERRACE, THE RESIDENGE OF MR. C. S. HILLS. 
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THE PALACES 


ugly houses and the grinding busses of 
London and the elaborate but awfully 
inadequate hotels of Latin Europe: but 
we rarely bring the word back with us 
across the water. It has a place here, 
however. We can use it quite readily 
and pertinently, as may be demonstrated 
without extended investigation. 

“The palaces of St. Louis.’’ ‘*What 
palaces?’’ is asked. ‘‘Palaces—where? 
What St. Louis? St. Louis in France? 
Is there such a place? Certainly it can- 
not be that St. Louis—our St. Louis, in 
Missouri, is meant. There are no 
palaces there!’’ 

Yet St. Louis, in Missouri, is meant, 
and the palaces of St. Louis, Missouri, 
are referred to by the title of this article. 
St. Louis, Missouri, has palaces.  In- 


A RHINE SUGGESTION ON LINDELL BOULEVARD, THE RESI- 


DENCE OF MR. WILLIAM F NOLKER 
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deed, a great number of charming, most 
beautiful .palaces—a greater number, in 
fact, than any other city in the world. 

Remarkable statement. And it is 
greeted with surprise —- astonishment, 
unbelief, perhaps. The condition of 
ignorance which suggests this unbelief is, 
however, not the fault of St. Louis. In- 
sularity produces it— not individual 
insularity, but what may be termed com- 
munity insularity, especially superin- 
duced by the chronic insularity of the 
nationally distributed periodical and 
illustrated press. 

The _ incredibly little information 
which the cities of this country possess 
of each other, and the loss in progress, 
comfort and enjoyment to each, and 
therefore to the country, resulting there- 
from, is a subject 
sufficient for a spe- 
cial and _ pertinent 
treatise of itself; but 
we have no room for 
such discussion here. 
The loss to the coun- 
try as a result of its 
ignorance concern- 
ing St. Louis and 
conditions that exist 
in that remarkable 
western city is, how- 
ever, most marked. 
I say loss to the 
country and not to 
St. Louis, and I re- 
peat it, because the 
statement reports 
the facts. St. Louis 
has what the rest of 
the country and the 
world need and have 
not and what it 
would benefit them 
much to adopt. 

And St. Louis has, 
as stated, palaces— 
of a kind that would 
enrich and beautify 
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the world—as the photographs accom- 
panying this text graphically testify 
—palaces with palace grounds and palace 
surroundings — the like of which, in 
number and beauty and richness of set- 
ting, the country outside of St. Louis 
has little idea of. 

St. Louis’ palaces are the homes of St. 
Louis, as already may have been in- 
ferred. And _ St. are 
palaces-—at least scores of them are 
veritable palaces, in every particular of 
richness, appointment and setting—even 
in size. It isa fact that may be easily 
proved that St. Louis has more beauti- 
ful homes than any city in the world; I 
will say, further, and the fact may also 
be proved, that St. Louis has more beau- 
tiful homes than any two cities in the 


Louis homes 


AN ITALIAN PALACE, 
LAND PLACE. 
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world; indeed, any three cities might be 
selected and introduced into the com- 
parison and St. Louis would, I believe, 
meet and surpass them all in the contest. 

The populations of New York and Chi- 
cago have, and can have, no conception 
of the richness and beauty of the Mis- 
souri metropolis’ homes, for they have 
nothing at hand with which to makea 
comparison. ‘There are homes in New 
York, and possibly a few in Chicago, 
that cost as much or more than the finest 
homes of St. Louis. But there is none 
in either city that is anything like as 
beautiful. The splendid home of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, in Chicago, will be pro- 
visionally cited as an exception to this 
statement—but only provisionally. Indi- 
vidually and in its immediate setting, the 
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Palmer home ranks with many of the 
richer St. Louis homes, but not in 
locality. It suffers from bad surround- 
ings. Extraordinary relation this, when 
it is remembered that the Palmer home 
is located on the famous Lake Shore 
drive of Chicago. But the statement is 
more than true. The beautiful possi- 
bilities of the Lake Shore Drive have 
been marred by the greed of land specu- 
lation, resulting in the crowding of 
buildings. There are blocks on the 
Lake Shore Drive built absolutely solid, 
like on Fifth Avenue in New York—with 
not a blade of grass between the houses, 
but in spots these blocks show blank, 
crass walls enclosing desolate lots— 
awaiting the insertion of other houses to 
hide them—that would positively rasp 
the eye of a St. Louisian and which 


A COLONIAL SOUTHERN PALACE, IN MARYLAND AVENUE 
This splendid home will entertain many distinguished visitors to the World’s Fair in 1904. 
Honorable David R. Francis, president of the Exposition company. 


splendid grounds that enclose it. 
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utterly ruin the residence beauty of the 
neighborhood. In St. Louis, for blocks | 
and blocks, the eye is met with splendid 
mansions set in splendid grounds—each 
a complete and satisfying entity—each 
surrounded by stretching green lawns, 
fresh and sparkling under the industri- 
ous hose, diversified and enriched by 
luxuriant shrubs, flowers and trees. The 
continuation of such a neighborhood for 
miles creates an atmosphere, a setting 
for a mansion—for each mansion in such 
a section—that cannot possibly attach 
to an isolated house and grounds, found 
set between a vacant, desolate block, 
joined by a solid row of frowning houses 
on one end, and a crowded bleck of 
irregularly placed houses on the other. 
St. Louis has planned for its homes— 
especially its palace homes — planned 








It is the residence of the 
The photograph gives no adequate idea of the 
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20 THE PALACES 
with an effect that is marvelous—that is 
inconceivable by those who live away 
from that city. To the stranger who 
comes within St. Louis’ gates, St. Louis’ 
homes and home sections and home 
places are and will ever be a revelation. 
Fancy seems to have been let run riot in 
devising fairyland plans and fairyland 
surroundings for the enhancing and 
beautifying of these establishments. 
Especially is this true of the St. Louis 
home ‘‘Places,’’ of which there are so 
many in the city—the rarest residence 
spots that the imagination can devise or 
skill execute, so far are they beyond 
comparison with anything that exists else- 
where. ‘These home places are, I be- 
lieve, original with St. Louis. I have 
never seen them elsewhere, not in such 
number, elaboration and perfection, at 
least, in Europe or in America. They 
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are constituted of specially selected resi- 
ence sections, located in the richest por- 
tions of the residence districts, and 
enclosed within splendid portals, like a 
private park. They consist, generally, 
of an elaborate double thoroughfare 
about half a mile long, which embraces 
between its two branches a rich stretch 
of lawn, shrubbery, flowers and trees—a 
delightful park strip—the whole being 
lined on either side by splendid man- 
sions, each set in the richest grounds. 
The portals to these residential parks 
are of ornate design and are generally 
built of marble, granite, elaborate terra 
cotta, or ornamental iron. The gates 
remain open to all who care to drive or 
walk within, on tours of pleasure or in- 
spection. A glimpse of one of these 
splendid places accompanies the text, 
which, however, offers no adequate idea 


A RICH PALACE AFTER THE RENASSAINCE, 
The home of Mr. Corwin H. Spencer, vice president of the Exposition company, in Washington Terrace 
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of the charm and magnificence of the 
whole. Ifa Chicagoan, or New Yorker, 
or Parisian—to say nothing of an inhabi- 
tant of London or Berlin—were to go to 
sleep at home and wake up in, say Port- 
land Place or Westmoreland Place, or 
or Vandeventer Place, in St. Louis, he 
would, I sincerely believe, hesitate before 
he decided that he was not in Paradise. 
The extraordinary suggestion of this 
statement only properly intimates the 
indescribable beauty, ineffable charm of 
these home places of St. Louis. There 
is one such place, in the center of the 
residence section of the city—Fullerton 
Place —a half mile double stretch of 
charming mansions, lawns, trees and 
shrubbery, facing a central avenue, en- 
closed with gates, as a private park, that 
is nothing less than an Elysium. <A 
more ideal spot in which to have a home, 
quality of surroundings and neighboring 


ROUGH STONE MANSION IN WESTMORELAND PLACE, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. A. G. 
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houses considered, can hardly be imag- 
ined as being possible on this earth. 
The succession of these luxurious home 
places is most remarkable-—all about the 
same size and almost equally rich and 
charming. There are Westmoreland 
Place, Portland Place, Vandeventer 
Place, Fullerton Place, Cabanne Place, 
Westminster Place, Hortense Place, 
West Cabanne Place, Windermere Place, 
Nicholson Place, Benton Place, Waverly 
Place, Preston Place, Whittemore Place, 
Wagner Place, Raymond Place, Forest 
Park Terrace, Washington ‘Terrace, 
Chamberlain Park, Compton Heights. 
To these add the boulevards—almost 
as beautiful as the places, in splendid 
mansions and wide spreading lawns and 
grounds, and many of them miles long: 
Lindell boulevard, Washington boule- 
vard, Delmar boulevard, Pine boulevard, 
Westminster boulevard, Forest Park 
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boulevard, Longfellow boulevard, Haw- 
thorne boulevard, Flora boulevard—to 
say nothing of the less important resi- 
dence streets, any one of a score of 
which would ornament any city—and try 
to imagine what a residence section 
these places and avenues present. It 
will exercise your imagination well. 
Washington is ordinarily considered a 
city of beautiful residences. It is better 
known, toc, possibly, than any other 
American city, except New York, which 
has no beautiful homes, in the proper 
sense. It will undoubtedly surprise 
many to read the statement of the fact 
that St. Louis is giving up a residence 
section—literally abandoning it—that is 
equal if not superior in extent and rich- 
ness of homes and thoroughfares to the 
whole residence section of Washingten 
—giving it up to occupy its newer, richer 
quarters. Indeed, not one of the places 
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or boulevards mentioned above as being 
notably attractive is included in this 
older, handsome section. 

Paris is not in the comparison with St. 
Louis in this connection of beautiful 
homes, home places and thoroughfares. 
I recall an incident which nicely de- 
scribes the situation as between the two 
cities in this respect. While driving up 
the Champs Elysees one day some sum- 
mers ago, approaching the Place 
L’Etoile, my cab drew near to a carriage 
filled with handsome young women. 

‘‘So this is the Champs Elysees,’’ I 
accidently overheard one of them ex- 
claim, her eyes investigating the wastes 
of gravel and white, bleached apartment 
houses on either side of the splendid 
thoroughfare. ‘‘Well, please give me 
Washington boulevard in St. Louis.’’ 

The remark shocked me then. But 
since I have seen Washington boulevard 
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I must say that I am almost ready to 
agree with the young lady. Paris—its 
immediate environment, rather — furn- 
ishes one striking instance of suggestion 
of what may be seen all over the resi- 
dence portions of St. Louis. ‘That is 
the little, white chateau in the Bois de 
Boulogne, just. off the Avenue des 
Acacias, opposite the Cafe Chinoir. 
Who, on turning the broad curve at the 
cascade in the park, on the way to Long- 
champs or Suresne, has not been thrilled 
with delight as this pretty little white 
palace came suddenly into veiw, stretched 
so charmingly out on the grass, under 
the trees at the right of the drive. The 
sight of this little gem of an individual 
house is a positive refreshment after the 
monotony of apartment house, lawnless 
Paris. ‘The Petit Trianon in the park at 
Versailles, also the Grand Trainon there 


WHITE STONE PALACE, 
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—but not its partial imitation, the 
walled-in home of the Castellanes on the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne—are other 
suggestions. ‘These are individual in- 
stances taken out of Paris and its en- 
virons—Paris the recognized beauty capi- 
tal of the world—as against scores of 
charming specimens within the confines 
of St. Louis. 

It is said (and truly) that to see a really 
beautiful woman (meaning woman, grace 
and gown) you must go to Paris. It may 
be just as truly said that, to see a beauti- 
ful home—house, grounds and environ- 
ment—-you must go to St. Louis. 

And what, may the public think, do 
such homes mean to St. Louis? What 
does the sociologist say is and must be 
the result of such a situation — the 
presence of such a succession of splendid 
ho.nes in a great city? Does it not 
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mean much for happiness, for refine- 
ment of tastes and iu:pulses—much for 
morals, for the true enjoyment and pro- 
motion of life? ‘The answer to this is, 
Yes. The fact is witnessed in St. Louis 
every day. St. Louis people enjoy life 
in the very highest sense of its possibili- 
ties. ‘Their beautiful homes and neigh- 
borhoods insure, compel this. Each of 
these charming abodes is a palace of 
wholesome delight, in winter and sum- 
mer, as may be seen from the wayside. 
Fresh, pretty, happy, gaily dressed young 
women and handsome young men are 
visible about them all the time, on all 
sides—on lawns, on spreading verandas, 
in the splendid ccrridors—rich, satisfy- 
ing, enjoying healthy life shows itself 
everywhere. What @lse can such en- 
vironment produce? These handsome 
homes inspire and nourish the desire tor 
home and wholesome domestic happi- 


ness. And not only do they provide, or 
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effect, this for their inmates, their fortu- 
Nate possessors and inhabitants, but— 
and note the significance of this well— 
they do the same for the humbler dwell- 
ers of the city who see these beautiful 
homes. ‘The love of a beautiful home, 
the desire for one, is a positive passion 
in St. Louis, a passion that is becoming 
more deeply rooted and more universal, 
every day. Sociologists may note this 
and ponder what such a fact means, in 
activity, ambition, stability and morals, 
in acommunity. In Chicago and New 
York and Paris no such desire for a 
home exists. Poll the population of 
each city and ninety per cent will return 
the verdict that to hope to own an attrac- 
tive home in either community is futile, 
and that, even if it were not so, invest- 
ment of accumulated earnings in such 
manner would be imprudent, in con- 
sideration of the exigencies and uncer- 
tainties of metropolitan life. ‘The popu- 
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THE PALACES 
lations of these cities are confirmed con- 
verts to the flat —that social cancer which 
is gnawing at the very core of society. 
They have no hope for anything but a 
transient abiding place. 

In St. Louis, the poorer and middle 
classes make regular and repeated pil- 
grimages through the finer residence sec- 
tions of the community. Indeed, such 
trips are a source of never ending de- 
light to them, affording the double satis- 
faction of the gratification of a taste for 
the beautiful, especially the beautiful in 
homes, which has been deeply cultivated 
in the community, and the contempla- 
tion of pleasing possibilities in the shape 
of handsome future abodes of their own. 

Again, these handsome boulevards and 
splendid residence places of St. Louis 
form an adjunct and a most delightful, 
interesting and effective adjunct to the 
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city’s system of parks. They offer all of 
the fresh air and green beauty of the 
parks, in addition to rare architectural 
and artistic beauty, and that personality 
which atttaches to each home — that 
human interest which is at the bottom of 
all interest and zest in life. The build- 
ers of these homes and the creators of 
these rare home ‘‘places’’ yield, there- 
fore, all these things considered, a direct 
and material as well as an indirect and 
moral service to the community. They 
are entitled for such service — these 
representative citizens of St. Louis—to 
credit before the world—credit for doing 
a great—a really great and beneficial 
work. 

As a reward for their splendid work, 
for their splendid service to the com- 
munity and the world, I predict that 
when the denizens of the various parts 


A VANDEVENTER PLACE PALACE, THE HOME OF MR. H.C. PIERCE 


The picture does not properly present its grace of proportions aud shows nothing of the luxury of its surroundings. 
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of the world come to St. Louis in igo4, 
they will go away with one of two well 
defined conclusions, viz: either to make 
their own environment like unto that of 
St. Louis or to endeavor to arrange their 
affairs so that they may make their habi- 
tation in a city where such splendid 
things exist and transpire. 

Recently, I read the plea of a so-called 
cosmopolite, published in one of the 
magazines, deploring the open treatment 
of American homes and home premises 
and recommending and predicting the 
introduction of the ugly wall of Europe, 
shutting all residence grounds in from 
the street. St. Louis stands, and its 
home builders stand an emphatic and 
everlasting protest against this selfish 
custom of Europe. If the example of 
this southwestern metropolis does noth- 


A GLIMPSE OF PORTLAND PLACE 
This stretch extends for half a mile and is paralleled by 
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ing more than prevent the possibility 
of this corroding innovation, which it 
will effectually do, I believe, as a result 
of the lessons of real home beauty it 
will teach to the visiting multitude dur- 
ing 1904, it will deserve, and its citizens 
will deserve everlasting gratitude. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-—In view of the coming Universal 
Exposition the city of St. Louis will be much in the eye of 
the public during the next two years. In consideration of 
this fact the National Magazine has arranged with Mr. Hoch 
for the preparation of a series of articles on that city and the 
Exposition. Mr. Hoch’s training particularly fits him for 
work of this nature. He is not only a journalist of cosmos 
politan experience, but is also a sociologist, and is especially 
a student of large cities, having spent the last ten years in 
residence in and investigation of the principal municipal 
centers of America and Europe. He was an attache of the 
United States Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
and upon returning to this country contributed largely to 
the preparation of the excellent and extensive report made to 
congress of that Exposition. Mr. Hoch is an old contributer 
to the National and his name and work are familiar to our 
readers. 


another on the opposite side of the park plot in the center. 


The whole is enclosed within splendid portals, forming a most elaborate and beautiful private residence park. These 
residence centers, of which §t. Louis has many, are the most ideal residential creations of their kind in the world. 
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IN THE LONESOME, 
SILENT SOUTH. 








By EVA HAMPTON PRATHER 


66R4OL’ on! Hol’ on! What’s up?”’ ‘‘How did he get into the house?”’ 
‘*Man killed.’’ **Unaccountable!’’ 
““Whoe” ‘‘Why doesn’t somebody get the 
“Don’ know.” doctor?”’ 
The man was running down the sunny ‘‘Why don’t you?”’ 
village street between the bee-sweet, ‘*T b’lieve he’s comin’ to,’’ said one 
purpling china berry trees on a dewy of the men on the inner circle. 

April morning, and he kept on without ‘*Isn’t he dead yet?’’ answered an out- 
stopping as his questioner joined him. sider vainly endeavoring to push the 
**Hol’ on! Hol’ on! What’s up?” speaker aside and to get into his place. 

‘*Man dead.”’ ‘‘Whutscher wanter see ’im for? He’s 
‘‘Where ’bouts?”’ nothin’ but a bugglar!’’ returned the 
‘*Brick school ’ouse.”’ inside man, holding his own with diffi- 
The two men ran onand thethird man culty. 

joined in the race. Presently they came ‘*For the same reason as you wanter 

in sight of a square brick building coped _ see ’im,’’ retorted the outsider. 

with granite, in front of which several The man whom we first saw running 


hundred men and boys were assembled. now wormed himself into the center of 
Out of the door of this buildingtwo men _ the crowd and said, ‘‘Where was this 
were carrying a third, whose figure person found?”’ 

stretched limp between them. As they The authority of the voice arrested 
descended the steps the crowd gave way attention and a sudden silence fell upon 
and advancing into the middle of the the crowd. The man on the inside 
cleared space, they put their burden spoke again. 





down and stood up, looking with morbid ‘*The janitor,’’ said he, ‘‘went to open 
interest at the blue pale face and painful up the school house; when he came to 
contortions of the body. Miss Percival’s room he saw this man 


Beyond the silent circle immediately a-lyin’ on the floor with his head split 
surrounding the man, the crowd was open. Then he looks around and sees 
wildly gesticulating, questioning, sur- a satchel o’ bugglar’s tools and over in a 


mising. corner a pistol a-lyin’ with one chamber 
‘Who killed him?”’ said one. empty. As you see, the man isn’t dead, 
‘*Nobody seems to know.”’ ‘but we think the sense is all knocked \% 
‘‘Who is he?”’ outer him. Who he is or what he was 


““Dunno.’”’ doin’ there, we can’t find out from him. 
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S’posen he was a bugglar, his pal might 
a had a quarrel with ’im and knocked 
him over the head, and he might a-shot 
at him with ’is pistol, and his pal might 
a-got skeert and run off.’’ 

During this speech the-man-from-the- 
outside continued to worm himself into 
the circle as he listened, and now stood 
just behind the speaker and looked down 
on the wounded man. At this moment 
the dying burglar opened his large dark 
eyes dim with pain and turned them 
toward the speaker. As he did so the- 
man-from-the-outside started violently. 

“I think,’’ said he, ‘‘that a physician 
should see this poor fellow at once, and 
I will go for Doctor Hall if no one else 
has summoned him.’’ At this proposi- 
tion a way was opened and the-man-from- 
the-outside passed out. 

For some minutes longer the crowd 
continued to chatter, then a few of the 
bystanders began to return to their work, 
cautioning those who remained to call 
them if anything turned up. 

At this juncture a woman was seen 
approaching. She was of a tall, spare 
figure, of the type called ‘‘swell.’’ Her 
garments were dark in tone but cut in 
the extreme of fashion. Her short skirt 
had the correct flare, her bull-nose kid 
boots bore the finest polish, her shirt 
waist was of the latest Roman madras, in 
shaded stripes of black, gray and violet; 
she wore on her head the Knox hat of 
the season. She walked with the con- 
fident, well groomed, superior gait 
peculiar to a certain type of masculine 
femininity. Miss Percival, for it was 
she, possessed abundant red _ hair, richly 
arranged, asmooth skin, an unsuccessful 
complexion, delicate thin features, blue 
eyes with a light lash and a faint red rim. 
As she neared the group, the young men 
looked at each other with a significant 
shrug. and the older men gazed at her 
with interest. Several boys whistled. 
One of the workmen said to his neigh- 
bor, ‘*There’s that *bomnible old maid 


a-comin’ where she isn’t wanted!’ A 
young lawyer laughed and whispered to 
his friend, ‘‘Look out now for Miss 
Pércival!’’ 

Seemingly. quite unconscious of the 
effect she was producing, Miss Percival 
came straight on. When she reached 
the door she stopped, and, as no one 
addressed her, she spoke herself in her 
clear, metallic voice to the gentleman 
standing nearest her: 

‘‘What is the matter here, Mr. Fore- 
acre?”’ 

‘*Miss Percival,’’ answered the person 
addressed, ‘‘I regret to say that a man 
has just been killed in your school room 
—a man supposed to be a burglar—and 
I think it would be better—’’ The lady 
flushed with evident anger. ‘‘At least— 
if you will permit me—it will give me 
pleasure to see you home.”’ 

‘A man killed in my school room?”’ 
answered the lady testily. ‘*What right 
had any man in my school room? 
There was nothing there to steal !’’ 

The person on the ground turned 
uneasily at the sound of her voice, said 
something to those about him, and sud- 
denly a broad pathway opened straight 
up to the irate lady. 

‘**Miss Percival,’’ answered the gentle- 
man whom she deigned to address, ‘‘the 
man wishes to speak to you; will you see 
him a moment?”’ 

Flushed with annoyance, yet unwilling 
to refuse a dying man’s request, the lady 
walked through the pathway opened to 
her and approached the wounded man 
with indifference. ‘The word ‘‘abomina- 
ble’’ just trembled on her lips as she 
looked down at him—looked down at 
the dying face and dim eyes, the clotted 
blood on the dark hair. 

A curious, swift change passed over 
her; a gray pallor seemed to seize on her 
thin features. She made a pitiful attempt 
to speak, gave a large eyed look of misery 
to the crowd, and, suddenly, stiffly, awk- 
wardly, like a woman unaccustomed to 

















the attitude of prayer, sank down on 
trembling knees. 

There was a moment of tense silence. 

“‘T wanted to see you,’’ said the man 
on the ground. After a second’s look 
he closed his eyes. 

Presently he opened them again, 
looked at her intently and smiled. ‘I 
wanted,’’ he continued slowly speaking, 
‘*to put it in your desk, where you would 
find it, and understand.”’ 

He reached his hand unsteadily down 
to his pocket, felt in it, and drew outa 
brown leather wallet, which he held out 
to her. She took it. 

The man smiled again and shut his 
eyes. After a longer pause he spoke, 
but very faintly. She bent down her 
head to hear. 

‘‘There was another man in the room 
when I—’’ He closed his eyes, sighed 
deeply, and lay perfectly still. 

During this colloquy, unintelligible to 
every man in the crowd, Dr. Hall had 


been waiting just back of Miss Percival. - 


He reached over now and felt the man’s 
pulse, nodded significantly to the men 
nearest him and said gently: 

‘*Miss Percival, the man is dead. Let 
us be going.”’ 

You have heard, perhaps, at some 
time of your life, the voice of a hard 
woman soften with emotion; if so you 
know the indescribable pathos of the 
tone in which Miss Percival answered. 

‘‘Doctor,”’ she said, holding out her 
hand, ‘‘I—I am not strong enough.”’ 
The sensitive proud acknowledgement 
went to the heart. The physician put 
his arm around her and raised her to 
_her feet. As he did so the brown wallet 
fell to the ground. The man who had 
summoned him sprang toward it, but 
some one else in the crowd, too quick 
for him, picked it up and handed it to 
the lady. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said the physician, ‘‘the 
dead man mistook Miss Percival for 
some one else? If so, I can relieve her 


’ 
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of this packet.”’ 

“It is mine,’’ answered Miss Percival. 
Then, with her old proud look, she faced 
the crowd and, in her old ringing voice, 
she said: 

“I once knew this poor—’’ she hesi- 
tated before going on, ‘‘this poor gentle- 
man well. I do not know what message 
he brought to me, but whatever it is, it 
is wholly mine.’’ 

The men stared back at her speechless, 
and after a second’s awkward silence, 
she turned away from them, and began 
to cross the sunny street, still leaning on 
the physician’s arm. Their eyes fol- 
lowed her erect departing figure until 
she rounded a corner and disappeared 
from view, then suddenly they looked at 
each other and drew a deep breath. 

‘*Well,’’ said the first man who spoke, 
“don’t that beat?’’ 

And his companion replied: 

‘‘Ves, it do beat!’’ 

Whereupon the-man-from-the-outside 
delivered himself of a sigh and added: 

‘“*I’d give a cool thousand to see the 
inside of that brown wallet.’’ 

‘“‘Would yuh?” said his neighbor. 
‘‘Well, in my humble ’pinion yuh won’t 
never see the outside of it agin’, leave 
alone the inside. Miss Percival’s got it, 
man; and she never do turn nothin’ 
a-loose after she’s onct took holt on it.’’ 

And despite the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, several hitherto silent bystanders 
responded with an amused ‘‘Huh! Huh!” 

‘*That’s so,’’ continued the speaker, 
‘sand she just ’lieve p’int a pistol at the 
fust man who axed her for it, and march 
him ’fore the constable and ’cuse him of 
the murder.”’ 

The-man-from-the-outside shivered. 

“Ves, she would,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘Miss Percival’s been in this 
here town goin’ on ten years, and she 
done made herself a rep!’’ 

‘‘But,’’ said the man-from-the-outside, 
‘‘will not this case be tried in the county 
courts and will not Miss Percival be 
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forced to give up the purse, or, at least, 
to reveal its contents?’’ “ 

‘*You may know whut you re talkin’ 
about,”’ replied the speaker, ‘‘but I don’t 
b’leeve youdo. Whut’s to prevent Miss 
Percival’s burnin’ up that thing as soon 
as she gits home? Whut’s to prevent 
her from hidin’ it whar nobody’d think 
a-lookin’? Leastways, I wager my big 
brass button, you don’t never see the 
outside of that wallut agin ez long ez 
your live.’’ 

*‘Good!’’ said the-man-from-the-out- 
side. ‘‘Hand over the brass button, for 
I mean to see the zwside of it, even at the 
point of Miss Percival’s pistol.’’ And, 
so saying, he joined the circle about the 
dead man whose pockets were being 
turned inside out. 

In the meanwhile, the Doctor and his 
silent charge neared Miss Percival’s 
house. It was a two story cottage with a 
narrow veranda in front, running on the 
northern end around one of those five 
windowed bays so often seen in villages. 
The stone base was covered thickly with 
evergreen smilax and the supports of the 
veranda held each its running rose. The 
east end had a recess shut in by awnings 
and supplied with hammock, seats and 
jardinieres of palms and flowering plants. 
The garden on the east side gave out a 
delicious clove pink fragrance mingled 
with the perfume of the rose leaves which 
empurpled the ground. 

The Doctor opened the gate, and 
mounting the steps with Miss Percival, 
entered the passage and conducted her 
to a seatin the little parlor. Without 
stopping for orders, he went back to the 
dining room, poured out half a glass of 
water, dropped a dark liquid into the 
glass, and handed it to the lady. Then, 
as she drank it without speaking, he said: 

‘‘There will be no school today, Miss 
Percival. Better rest. I’ll call Mary 
and be going.”’ 

But as he turned, Miss Percival essayed 
to speak. 


‘*Doctor,’’ she said, ‘‘the—the—”’ 
‘**Yes,’’ nodded the physician, ‘‘the 
poor man—I think you said he was a 
gentleman? Yes, I will see that he is 
decently buried.’’ 

She thanked him dumbly, and two 
large tears filled the wild, pathetic blue 
of her helpless, wide open eyes, trembled 
there a moment, and then ran down over 
her pale cheeks and quivering mouth. 

‘*There, there!’’ said the physician, 
turning half away, ‘‘I’ll leave you now. 
It’s good for you to cry.”’ 

And, so saying, he went back to the 
kitchen, interviewed the cook, and ina 
moment was out of the house and off 
down the road whence he had come. 

Left alone, Miss Percival lay back and 
closed her eyes. Long afterward she 
became conscious of the growing dark- 
ness. No one had disturbed her, she 
thought with relief, and she rose after a 
while and lighted her lamp. When the 
lamp was lighted, she sat again, leaned 
back and dreamed, unconscious of the 
passing hours. At length she began to 
listen to a mocking bird singing in a 
locust-tree some fifty yards away. Every- 
thing was wrapped in silence. The 
window opposite her had its blinds wide 
open, and she began to notice, after some 
time, that the light from her lamp fell in 
a broad band across her veranda and out 
into the street beyond. Then she fol- 
lowed the intricacies of the bird’s song 
mechanically, note by note, and on them 
she gradually reasoned herself back into 
the world of facts. That song, the nest- 
ing song, is only heard at night. Times 
out of number she had waked to hear it 
at one or two o’clock in the morning, 
after a restless day. Yes, it must be very 
late. She drew out her watch to note the 
time, and, as she did so, struck against 
the corner of the brown wallet which she 
had thrust into her bosom when the 
Doctor left her alone. The morning 
rushed over her, and she came back to 
her weary self and all that its presence 
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there implied. 

Holding the wallet in her hand, she 
moved her chair nearer to the table. In 
time with her movement she was dis- 
tinctly conscious of three swift and 
cautious footsteps which were not her 
own. 

Miss Percival was a woman without 
imagination, and knew herself to be 
without it; therefore, she was fearless. 
The footsteps were real footsteps, and 
she awaited the entrance of the intruder. 
As no one came in by the open door, 
she went to it, looked up and down the 
passage and came back to her table, after 
reflecting that the step might have been 
on the upper floor, where several school 
girls were sleeping. 

The wallet which she now held to the 
light was of the narrow, oblong type used 
by men to carry bills unfolded, and was 
fastened by two ribbons which ran round 
it, feminine fashion, and tied in bows 
rather dainty for a man. 

As Miss Percival looked at it her 
mouth relaxed into a smile, a tender 
flush came into her pale cheeks, and in 
the soft red glow of her lamp, the singu- 
lar, weird beauty of her delicate face cut 
itself like an exquisite clear cameo 
against the rosy atmosphere of her 
room. So looking at it, smiling out of 
tender eyes, and thinking of the past it 
brought back to her, she first felt and 
then heard, above the beating of her 
heart, a person other than herself breath- 
ing near at hand. 

The color dropped out of her cheeks. 
Putting down the wallet in the light of 
her lamp, she walked to a large em- 
broidered screen so placed as to hide the 
door of the room immediately in the 
rear of the one in which she sat. Push- 
ing aside the screen and not finding the 
intruder behind it, she opened the door 
and entered the room beyond. As she 
did so, a window in the room she had 
just left suddenly raised itself, and Miss 
Percival, hastening back, came face to 
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face with a man in the act of stepping 
into her parlor from the wide open 
window looking without. 

So intent was this man on reaching 
the brown wallet, which lay half open on 
the table, that he was unconscious of 
Miss Percival’s return, until she passed 
between him and the lamp, and reach- 
ing behind her, closed her strong, long 
fingered hand firmly upon the object of 
his search. Then their eyes met. 

The man involuntarily shrank. 

Was ‘this hatchet face, with its cruel, 
cynical blue eyes, indifferent, fearless, 
observant, contemptuous, the face that 
he had seen but a moment before flushed, 
tender, clear and beautiful, as he looked 
at it from without? Terrible eyes that 
mirrored his miserable, thieving soul. 

The man shivered. Eyes with the 
look of atrap in them, horrible, accus- 
ing, watched him; but the woman did 
not move. , 

The man strove to speak. He could 
not utter a sound. His throat and 
tongue were paralyzed. He could think 
of nothing. Even the brown wallet 
faded from his mental vision. Only the 
eyes of the woman clung there. 

The man struggled to close his lids. 
Across his remembrance came a chilling 
dread of some hypnotic story of his past. 
The dread grew momentarily into a great, 
cold, freezing fear. 

The man writhed to wring movement 
from his unresponsive limbs. His feet 
clung heavily to the floor. Horror, the 
horror of a poor, dumb, imprisoned 
beast, filled all his shrinking soul. Who 
shall say what picture of terrible pain 
and punishment looked at him from 
those unfeeling eyes? 

A century in moments rolled over him 
before, by a great effort of his will, he 
closed his eyes. Then, lifting one heavy 
limb, he placed it stumblingly behind 
him. With a little less effort, another 
step of retrogression was made, and 
another, and another. 
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And so, staggering, stumbling, not 
daring to lift his terrified eyes, the man 
withdrew across the strip of light into 
the dun shadows and semi-darkness of 
the struggling dawn. 

Then, as if pursued by seven devils, he 
turned and fled, heedlessly, noisily, 
wildly down the village streets. Ran, 
ran, ran, panting, panting, striking 
heavily with awkward feet, until the 
echo of his fleeing grew faint and fainter 
and finally lost itself on that one listen- 
ing ear and strained mental vision. 

The wide open window faced Miss Per- 
cival and the night wind entering sighed. 

She, too, sighed. Hot tears came to 
her burning lids. She felt so poor. 


Who was this man who would take from 
her this one little thing of value in her 
world? She raised the cold hand that 
held it and pressed it to her heart. 

The gray morning pallor swept over 
her sharpened face, and she began the 
sobbing cry of the hopelessly bereaved. 


But no one came to comfort her, and, 
finally, moving like an old woman, she 
drew down the sash and fastened it and 
covered the window with its accustomed 
draperies. Then she retied the ribbon 
that bound the brown wallet together, 
and, without looking within, as if she 
were sure that it was a message in itself, 
and not a messenger, she restored it to 
her bosom. Slowly she turned down her 
lamp and moved toward the door. 

But once there, as if stirred by an 
active thought, she came back, relighted 
her lamp, sat down, drew a sheet of 
paper toward her, sharpened a pencil 
briskly, and began to draw. Few women 
drew so well. The large, strong, long 
fingered hand held the pencil with a 
masculine grip. The lines came out 
clean, black, incisive. Her face took on 
a look of keen interest as she progressed. 
Frequently she raised her drawing and 
held it at a little distance, smiling a 
small, cruel smile, or making a little 
cooing whistle of satisfaction. 


After an hour so spent, she said, 
‘How like!’’? walked to the window 
through which the man had fled, pinned 
her drawing to the curtain, withdrew a 
pace or two and looked at it critically. 

It was the figure of a man with hat 
drawn over his forehead, rather a hand- 
some man, with a prominent Napoleon 
nose and aclean shaven face. But his 
whole attitude expressed abject terror. 
One would have said he died of fear, so 
drawn was all his face, so nerveless his 
bent figure. Most women would have 
cried out in fright. Miss Percival 
laughed, but with a mirthless, unmusical, ° 
triumphant iaugh as if she had just struck 
down anenemy. ‘Then with a swift im- 
pulsive movement she turned her back 
and left it there, extinguished her lamp 
for the second time, passed out of the 
door, moved swiftly across the passage 
and entered her chamber, closed the 
door after her, but did not lock it, 
undressed without making a light, and 
as she was about to get into her daintily 
draped bed, noticed a faint violet dawn 
tinting the upper edge of the curtains 
that cloaked her eastern window. 

Five minutes thereafter she was fast 
asleep, breathing deeply like a tired but 
contented youngster who has successfully 
accomplished all the mischief appor- 
tioned to its lot. 

When Doctor Hall rang Miss Perci- 
val’s bell at nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, he thought he should find that lady 
recovered from the opiate he had admin- 
istered and ready to discuss the situation 
with him. He had said as much at the 
coroner’s inquest on the previous day 
when the jury came to a verdict of 
‘killed by the hand of an unknown 
party.”’ ‘‘I think,’’ he said, ‘it would 
be unwise to demand the wallet from 
Miss Percival at present. I have admin- 
istered an opiate and it is probable that 
she is still asleep. When she wakes I 
will endeavor by argument to convince 
her of the advisability of stating all she 

















knows of the dead man, if she really 
knows anything at all, and will secure 
from her the wallet, which she has neither 
destroyed nor will destroy, I am sure.’’ 

This morning, then, he inquired of the 
servant who met him at the door, of 
Miss Percival’s present occupation. She 
still slept. Would the maid awaken her, 
and say the Doctor waited? He entered 
the little parlor, and the servant went 
to do his bidding. 

As fate would have it, the physician sat 
down in the chair Miss Percival had 
occupied the evening before and oppo- 
site the draped window which had faced 
her. The morning light, the house 
faced east, you remember, poured into 
the room through the lace and silk hang- 
ings, and he was conscious of a darker 
square which broke the sunny stream at 
about the level of a standing man’s eye. 
After a moment or two of visual annoy- 
ance, he rose and walked toward the 
obstruction, observed that it was a draw- 
ing pinned to the curtain, and removed 
it with the intention of putting it down 
on the table as he returned to his seat; 
but as he glanced at it carelessly some- 
thing arrested his attention, and moving 
with unaccustomed alacrity toward the 
northern window, he raised the shade, 
lifted the sash, pushed open the blind 
and held the drawing up in the clear, 
morning light. 

A varied stream of emotions played 
over his face as he looked atit. Admira- 
tion, wonder, perplexity were there and 
finally a curious mixture of amusement 
and shrewd analysis. 

‘‘Man proposes and God disposes,’’ 
he said aloud, and turned to meet the 
eyes of the negro maid fastened upon 
him with a gaze quite new in his 
experience. 

‘‘Miss Percival is fas’ asleep yit,’’ she 
said, and without waiting an answer, 
beat a hasty retreat from the room. 

With the drawing still in his hand, the 
physician crossed the passage, opened 
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Miss Percival’s door, and entered her 
chamber. 

The perfect order and beauty of 
arrangement in this chamber might have 
attracted him, but that he had seen the 
room before and knew Miss Percival’s 
personal habits. What he looked at was 
the woman fast asleep on the bed. Miss 
Percival seemed dressed for the occasion. 
Between the white muslin bolster and 
her head was a little pillow of pink silk. 
Even in her sleep she recognized the 
fact that the white lawn would not tone 
with the unfortunate tans of her com- 
plexion. Her delicate profile seemed 
cut in ivory against the warm rose of the 
silk. Over the shoulder of her gown the 
braid of her heavy red hair was drawn 
and stretched downward on an eider 
down quilt of tan colored silk, a narrow 
rim of the rose lining of which was 
turned backward where it met the fold 
of the sheet. Though Doctor Hall had 
seen Miss Percival posed for her physi- 
cian numbers of times in the past, he 
smiled now at the perfect color effect she 
had produced. 

‘**By Jove!’’ he ejaculated under his 
breath. ‘‘Give me a thin woman and 
a plain for a pose!”’ 

‘*Miss Percival!’’ he exclaimed aloud 
in his deepest and most commanding 
voice. ‘‘Miss Percival!’’ 

The lady breathed deeply and slept 
on. The lashes lay motionless against 
her faintly colored brown cheek, the 
long, shining braid rose regularly where 
it fell over her bosom, and stretched 
undisturbed down the whole length of 
the tall, thin form. Her hands remained 
as before, hidden under the cover. 

The physician looked at her medita- 
tively some seconds before speaking 
again. Then approaching the head of 
the bed, he leaned over her, shook her 
gently by the shoulders, calling near 
her ear: 

‘‘Miss Percival, my dear lady, wake 
up! Wake up!”’ 
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Only her eyelids quivered faintly, and 
when he released her she continued to 
breathe evenly as before. He turned 
down the cover slightly to test her pulse, 
and the faint cedary odor of Le Grand’s 
Violet de Parme rose from the handker- 
chief she held in her hand. Her pulse 
was normal. 

‘Question of utter physical exhaus- 
tion,’’ was his dictum, ‘‘not the result 
of the antalgic administered yesterday.” 

‘*Wonderful!’’ he said aloud, and after 
a moment more of contemplation he 
turned to go. Then the drawing which 
he had left on the foot of the bed, 
recalled his former course of reasoning. 
He picked it up, smiled, walked to the 
south window as he had formerly walked 
to the north, and held it again to the 
light. 

As he stood there half turned from the 
bed, Miss Percival opened her eyes and 
looked at him. It was a full glance, 
clear and determined, and after she had 
taken him in she closed her eyes and 
continued to sleep as before. 

The Doctor looked at the picture. A 
quiet observer with all his faculties alert 
would have seen that he recognized the 
face represented, but that the attitude 
was new to him; would have seen in his 
occasional quizzical glance toward Miss 
Percival that he would have liked to put 
the question as to the probability of its 
being an imaginary attitude suitable for 
the real man; and would at last have 
observed that he had deduced hig con- 
clusion, namely, that attitude and man 
were both real and that Miss Percival 
had made her drawing from life. 

When the physician reached his con- 
clusion he said, ‘‘Good!’’ stood irreso- 
lute a moment, swept his eyes over 
bureau, table and mantel, as if looking 
for something he did not expect to find; 
and then walked deliberately back to his 
sleeping patient, ran his hand promptly 
under the bolster, drew out the brown 
wallet quite as a matter of course, turned 
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back his coat and slipped it into his 
inside pocket, then moving briskly to 
the door he passed from it into the 
passage. 

As he turned his back, Miss Percival 
opened her eyes as before and quietly 
followed his retreating figure as it disap- 
peared from her room. 

And now his careful hand was on the 
knob. He turned it softly, drew the 
door together with a steady, muscular 
action, and then released it. The bolt 
slipped noiselessly into place and simul- 
taneously Miss Percival sat upright. 
She immediately lay down again with her 
ear against the solid wood work of her 
bed, the more readily to catch the vibra- 
tions of voices now heard in the passage. 
What she heard was of the most ordinary 
character; Doctor Hall merely directed 
Mary to come for him should Miss 
Percival awake. 

A moment later the negro girl entered 
the room and at sight of the change in 
her mnistress started visibly. A deep rose 
burned in Miss Percival’s cheeks and 
her two triumphant eyes glowed like 
dark sapphires above them; her mouth, 
suddenly grown crimson, stood parted 
as if breathing were difficult. 

‘*Mary,”’ she said in her vibrant tone, 
“I wish to stay asleep all day. Send 
away everybody who comes here. Now 
go and tell Jane to prepare for me the 
very best of breakfasts.’’ 

The negro departed grinning. 

‘‘Jane,’’ she chuckled to the cook,’’ 
hit done wuk lak a charm. De doctor 
done gone off, an’ she done sent me tuh 
git her breakfuss. You sen’ her de bess 
you got, she say.”’ 

‘‘He, he, he!’’ returned Jane, ‘You 
bet on Miss Percival to git um into trub. 
She gwine to fix up dat cote to suit her- 
sef. Watch out whut I tell you "bout 
dat, honey. It a mighty freezin’ day 
when dey gits up head uh dat ’ooman. 
She hatter be clean fruz out, lack uh ole 
red headed fox, dat she do! He, he, 
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he With which eloquent reflection 
brought by past experience on her own 
account, Jane set on the waiter the 
daintiest breakfast in her repertoire, and 
Mary returned with it to her mistress. 

Miss Percival was still sitting up in 
bed. When the waiter was placed on 
her knees and a wrap about her shoul- 
ders, instead of dismissing the girl as 
usual, she said: 

‘*Mary, did you notice anything miss- 
ing from the parlor, after the Doctor 
left?”’ 

‘“‘Nome,”’ replied the round eyed 
Mary. 

‘*Well, go and see if you find a draw- 
ing of mine pinned to the curtain of the 
east window,’’ continued her mistress. 

Mary went. Somehow she knew by 
Miss Percival’s tone that Miss Percival 
knew that the drawing was no longer 
there; but she did not know that Miss 
Percival also knew that Mary also knew 
it. She presently returned, shaking her 
head. 

‘*Well!’’ said her mistress with a cir- 
cumflex accent, ‘“‘I made a drawing at 
about two o’clock this morning and 
pinned it there.’’ 

She paused and sipped her tea in 
silence. Presently she spoke again. 

‘It was a very good likeness of a man 
who entered that window last night—and 
then backed out of it, because I fright- 
ened him.’’ She uttered the word 
frightened with a second circumflex and 
drank up her tea before speaking again. 

In the meantime Mary discovered that 
her feet were cold in her shoes, and 
changed her position uneasily. 

*“*Doctor Hall,’’ said Miss Percival 
speaking with deliberate intonation, 
‘doubtless noticed the picture and re- 
moved it;’’ (she looked at Mary, but 
blacks cannot blush and Mary did not 
reply, though Miss Percival waited) ‘‘for 
a purpose,’’ she added. 

For several minutes thereafter she 
munched her buttered toast without 
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speaking. Finally, when Mary’s credul- 
ity had had time to work an effect, Miss 
Percival continued: 

‘‘Doctor Hall’s coachman is, I believe, 
called Jim? A friend of yours?’’ Mary 
giggled. 

‘**I thought as much,”’ said Miss Perci- 
val. ‘*Very capable man, is he not?’ 
Mary grinned. 

‘**I would like to have Jim find out for 
me, today, while I am asleep, what goes 
onintown. If there is a preliminary 
hearing,—if any one is accused of the 
crime. Moreover, what part Doctor Hall 
takes in the matter and what he does in 
general today. Now you may take my 
breakfast away, and have Jane make me 
a sangain the large pitcher; bring me 
that on a tray with some raspberries and 
cakes. When you have brought them 
and put them near me, you may leave 
the room.”’ 

Mary went out at once. Stumbling 
into the kitchen and setting down the 
things with a clatter she observed to the 
astonished cook: 

‘‘Miss Percival ’pears to be pow’ful 
anxious "bout dat doctor.’’ 

‘Lor, chile,’’ returned Jane, ‘‘you 
plum skert me comin’ in lack dat, you 
sho’ did.”’ 

‘‘Whut sot me tuh studyin’,’’ con- 
tinued Mary, ‘‘is dat she sho does seem 
pow’ful kuyus about ’im. She want to 
diskiver ebry thing whut he do tuh day. 
She say to me, ‘you g’long an’ fin’ out 
whut he am about, while I am asleep.’ 
I bet she jess wanter ’cuse him so she 
can git outen it herself. I ‘low she know 
suminat about it herse’f.’’ 

‘*Lor, chile, is dat all de sense you’s 


got?’’ retorted the astute Jane. ‘‘She- 


de bess of frien’s wid dat Doctor Hall. 
She ’pen’s ’pon him to git her outen dis 
here bizness. She proud es lucingfer, 
an’ she doan wanter go down tuh dat 
cote house wid de niggers en de po’ white 
trash. So she made up her min’ not to 
wake up twell de fuss done ober. He, 
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he, he! She precisely lack de ole red 
fox, she am.’’ 

‘*Dare’s somethin’ else whut mak me 
oneasy, Jane,’’ continued the maid, 
unabashed by the cook’s incredulity. 
“‘Dis morning, when I went in de front 
room, I seed a pictur’ ub Mr. Ned 
pinned tuh de cuttin ob de front 
winder. It war dat kuyus it make me git 
cole in mer shoes. When de doctor 
done come I ax him in dat room while 
I done fix up Miss Percival. When I 
come back dat pictur’ war gone fum 
its place an’ Doctor Hall war a-studin’ 
itso hard dat he nuveh knowed I war 
dar twell I git right up on ’im.”’ 

‘‘Well, pon my wud,’’ put in Jane, 
‘“‘you air chicken livered!’’ 

Too much absorbed in her own reflec- 
tions to retort, Mary continued: 

‘*He walk off den to Miss Percival’s 
room wid dat picture’ in his han’, and 
when he come outen dar, he had it yit. 
He rolt it up tight when he war tellin’ 
me tuh sen’ fur him, an’ tuck it outen 
de house in his han’.”’ 

“Lor, chile,’’ retorted Jane with 
increasing curiosity but feigned con- 
tempt, ‘‘Cose he gwine to sen’ it back 
when he done look at it good.”’ 

‘*Well, but,’’ continued Mary, ‘‘when 
I war waitin’ on Miss Percival she say to 
me, ‘Go see whut dat man done stole 
outen my front room,’ an’ I went an’ 
look an’ come back an’ say, ‘ ’Pears lack 
tuh me he done lef’ ebry thing in place.’ 
An’ den she say:’’ (Mary sank her voice 
to a lugubrious whisper) ‘Las’ night 
while I war a-settin’ in dat chur a man 
come in tru de front winder. When he 
saw me he got skert an’ runned outen de 

-house. Den I made a likeness of him 
an’ I pinned it to de cuttin’. Go see ef 
de Doctor done tuck it away.’ ” 

“It war a pictur’ ob Ned Fairman?”’ 
said Jane. 

“*A bery good pictur’ uh him, but he 
"peared lack he war skert outen his 


min’,’’ answered Mary. 


‘*T wunner,’’mused Jane, ‘‘I wunner 
whut dat fool war a-doin’ in dis house. 
’Pears lack he gwine tuh git a gif’ fer 
stealin’ fum his gran’dad. Lemme tell 
you, Mary,” she continued after a pause 
of some length, ‘‘You go ober to Cal- 
line’s an’ call Jim up ober de ’phone, 
an’ tell him tuh come roun’ tuh de back 
gate an’ bring you anythin’ kuyus he kin’ 
fine tuh day.’’ 

Then as Mary ran out of the back gate 
she ran after her calling, for the benefit 
of the neighbors, ‘‘Hole on, gal, doan 
tell Jim anythin’ kuyus ’bout me!’’ 

‘*Jane mos’ as good as Miss Percival, 
when it come tuh gitten up a mystry- 
fication,’’ mused Mary as she shuffled 
along in the sun. 

The short southern twilight hung in the 
air when Jim appeared at Miss Percival’s 
back gate and held a consultation with 
his dusky mate, transfered his ‘‘summat 
kuyus’’ to Mary’s keeping, and returned 
through the gloaming to his master’s 
house. Then Mary made her way to her 
mistress’ chamber and lighted the even- 
ing lamp. 

That done she dusted ostentatiously, 
as one who has important matters to 
mind. Next she cleared the table and 
brought fresh water, waiting for Miss 
Percival to speak. 

Finally that lady, who had been watch- 
ing her with serious eyes but a smiling 
heart, said: 

‘“*Well?”’ 

And Mary turned about with un- 
feigned delight that her probation was 
over and began breathlessly to relate: 

‘‘Jim done fine out a lot. Jim de best- 
est man I ebber seed. Jim am de smart- 
est nigger in dis eend ub de hull worl’.”’ 

Miss Percival turned on her pillow 
and fixed on the girl one of those blue 
glances full of light that at times trans- 
formed her face. 

‘Jim am cute,’’ continued the girl. 
‘Jim bin a-watchin’ out fur all dat’s 
kuyus fur de las’ two days. In fac’ Jim 














know ebrythin’ whut done happen sense 
the killin’.”’ 

Miss Percival closed her eyes and the 
color left her cheeks. She did not move 
again, but Mary was too full of her story 
to note the effect of the single murder- 
ous word. 

‘Dey done ’rested Mr. Ned Fairman. 
You knows Mr. Ned whut come home 
fum de college two year ago, an’ won’t 
do no wuk, jes’ spen’ his time a-loafin’ 
an’ a-puttin’ on ahs. En dey had ’im 
up at de co’t’ouse ’fo’ dinner tuh day. 
En Mr. Ned he say he doan know 
nuthin’ ’bout it nuther. En den dey 
fin’ out fum ole Miss Fairman’s ole 
cullud ’ooman, dat Mr. Ned done git 
all dem tools whut wus in dat barskit 
outen de back clawsot at the house de 
evenin’ buffo’, an den dey done fin’ out 
fum ole Mars Claus, dat Mr. Ned war 
seed by hisse’f a-standin’ in de road on 
Sund’y evenin’ late a-talkin’ to a man 
whut Mars Claus nebber seed buffo’. 
En den dey done fin’ out dat dat pistol 
whut dey done fin’ in yo schoolrum war 
Mr. Ned’s own new pistol whut he done 
fotched home de las’ time he come back. 
En den Jim say, dey done axed de Doc- 
tor whut he thinks about it, an’ de 
Doctor done git up en say, he had seb- 
bral weighty reasons fur his ’pinion, an’ 
dat he’d ruther not prujerdice de co’t, 
but dat he know’d fur a fac’ dat Mr. Ned 
Fairman done been in dis house de night 
buffo’. An’ den he ups an’ unrolt dat 
pictur’ whut he tuk outen dis house dis 
mornin’ en he spread it out on de table, 
en he say: ‘Now, gemmen, jes’ look 
a-thar, an’ when you hab look yo fill, 
jes’ look at de prizner.’ An’ dey did. 
En den de Doctor ups en tells um all 
how he come by dat pictur’ dis mornin’, 
an’ how ez you wus yit asleepin’ fum de 
op’yit. He say he dunno whut you done 
wid de pus—”’ 

‘*Mary?”’ said her mistress in a startled 
tone, ‘‘Mary?’’ 

‘“Yessum,’’ continued the girl, ‘‘yes- 
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sum, he done said he dunno whut you 
done done wid de pus, but he sposen you 
kin tell whut buccome uv it jes’ es 
soon’s you done wuk up. En den he 
sot down. En dey say: ‘De present 
ev’dence is suffishint fur de harrers.’ 
En den dey lock up Mr. Ned twell you 
done wuk up an’ tell all you knows 
*bout dat pictur’ en dat pus. An’, an’—’’ 

Miss Percival looked at Mary steadily. 
The look was one that had brought her 
fame and place. Before it guilty school 
girls were wont to tremble and confess; 
before it negroes and petty thieves were 
abashed. Before that look green grocers, 
water men, agents, paper hangers, board- 
ing house keepers and even the board of 
trustees and the president of the faculty 
had gone down. Yet, in spite of the 
terror that it caused, the universal con- 
sternation that it invariably wrought, I 
doubt if Miss Percival knew what 
brought these things about. It was the 
look of mind minus matter; the glance 
of reason freed from affection and desire, 
fearless understanding unmixed with 
emotion of any kind. 

‘*An’, an’—’’ said Mary, ‘‘an’, an’, I 
clare fo’ Gawd, Miss Percival, dat’s all I 
knows.”’ 

There was a long pause. Miss Perci- 
val had almost made up her mind to let 
her tired eyelids drop, with the bottom 
fact unelicited, when Mary suddenly 
threw her apron over her head and 
cried out: 

“Jim tole me nuvuh tuh tell you fur 
lessin’ a five dollar bill—but I’s er 
bleeged tuh tell de truf!’’ 

‘*Mary,’’ said her mistress, in a tone 
of tender regret, ‘‘how wicked you must 
think me not to tell me that at once. 
Have I ever refused you money, Mary, 
when you asked it of me or needed it 
for anything?”’ 

The voice went to the heart, so full was 
it of the pain that truth must find in 
falsehood, as if the speaker wept for all 
the sins of the world. 
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‘‘Jim tole me tuh gib you dis,” and 
the girl held toward her mistress a 
crumpled sheet of thin white paper which 
until this moment she had crushed in 
her dingy hand. Her mistress took the 
paper, looked at it with some hesitation, 
smiled at the frightened servant and said: 

‘*Hand me the bank book there on the 
table,and a pen. See, I am going to 
draw you acheque at once. Jim McRae, 
is it? Yes? Well, here it is.’’ 

The cheque loosened Mary’s tongue 
and she continued with something of 
her former glibness: 

‘Jim done druv the Doctor home dis 
mornin’ fum here, en when dey gits 
home, de Doctor say tuh Jim, ‘I wanter 
be in my study a ha’f ’our alone.’ An’ 
Jim done thought dat war mighty kuyus, 
in de fus place. An’ den de Doctor go 
in his libr’y an’ shet de winder an’ make 
hit dark an’ light de lamp. An’ he say, 
‘Ef anybody come fur me, you come 
knock on de do. I’m a-gwine tuh take 
uh leetle nap.’ An’ Jim thought dat 
mighty kuyus. So he lef’ an’ make ez 
like he done gone off. Jes’ den I wus 
at Calline’s, en I call Jim up ober de 
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*phone. So when Jim heard dat bell, 
he say, ‘Now’s my chanct,’ an’ he bust 
into de do, and say, ‘’Scuse me, sah, 
somebody want yer at de phone!’ Wid 
dat de Doctor jump up, (he war settin’ 
by de lamp wid de pus in his han’) an’ 
he put de pus in his inside pocket, en 
de money he put in his hip pocket, an’ 
he move right outen de rum. Dis piece 
a paper whut I done gib you, den fell on 
de flo, an’ Jim done brung it tuh me. 
When de Doctor come tuh de ’phone I 
sez, as previous we has agreed, ‘Dis am 
Calline. Miss Harris has a headache. 
Kin yer come roun’ tuh de back gate dis 
evenin’?’ An’ de Doctor say, ‘Here, 
Jim, you rascal, dese am yo’ wimimin 
folks here!’ ”’ 

But Miss Percival heard no morte. 
She had suddenly spread out the crushed 
paper on her knee. At the top.of the 
sheet her own name looked back at her 
in a hand she had known and loved 
some twenty years ago. Her own hand 
closed over it. 

‘*Mary,’’ she said in a tense tone, 
‘“‘walk over to Doctor Hall’s and tell 
him I would be pleased to see after tea.”’ 


(Concluded in the November National.) 
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Unto the old security of the wood 

Echoed the tremors of a titan thrill; 

Green trees that cloaked the shoulders of the hill 
Melted to homes and temples where they stood, 
While arks that paddled where Adventure’s mood 

Dared and directed scoop and dredge and drill 

Anchored and slept, and came and went at will 
With cargoes of converting men and food; 

Till sterile rock and sandy solitude, 

Where swallows teased the basking water-dog 

And grackles fired the fen with wings of red, 
Rang with the boomer’s Justy interlude, 

And out of furnace fire and wheel and cog 

A lurid city raised her nimbus head! 





Aloysius Coll 



























WHAT OUR SISTERS 
ARE DOING 


Work of the Woman’s National Socialist Union 


By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


N no country are there more earnest 

men and women seeking to alleviate 
the sufferings of others than in our own, 
yet in no country does the result of the 
hackneyed methods seem more hope- 
less. 

If we study the social evil, we come 
upon hundreds of Fantines, slaves bought 
of misery, loneliness, cold and hunger: 
souls sold for bread. Yet society has 
tacitly sactioned this bargain and condi- 
tions almost enforce it. Is it the liquor 
traffic, whose evils no finite mind can 
grasp? Howstamp it out, try as we will, 
while profits are obtainable in that busi- 
ness! Robbery? Four fifths of it is 
actuated by hunger. And so we may go 
through the list of vices and crimes. 

Realizing the hopelessness of fighting 
weeds by cutting off their tops, instead 
of uprooting them, many women have 
ceased fighting vice where it is strongest 
and they weakest. They have gone back 
to the Biblical statement: ‘‘The love of 
money is the root of all evil,’’ and have 
determined to study capitalism; to find 
out why it is necessary for workers to be 
reduced to beggary, not because of 
exhaustion of Nature’s resources but 
because they produce too much; for 
women to starve, because there is too 
much food waiting to be eaten; for 


children to go naked, because too much 
cloth has been manufactured; for famil- 
ies to freeze because too much fuel has 
been mined. 

(A plain statement, is it not, of what 
our politicians term over production, 
which shuts down work and allows the 
laborer to go without?) 

Very little thoughtful study was 
required to convince these women that 
our economic system is wrongly adjusted 
somewhere and that it is their duty—as 
mothers actual or prospective —to un- 
ravel this mystery; to understand condi- 
tions as they are, good and bad, witha 
view to eliminating the bad and perpetu- 
ating the good. Right then the Woman’s 
National Socialist Union was born, and 
all who are interested in this line of 
research — whether they are scientific, 
socialistic or utopians—are invited to 
join, with a viewto broadening the know]l- 
edge of each by the experience of all. 

This organization provides a common 
meeting ground for those who seek the 
truth regarding actual and ideal industrial 
conditions. It is a federation of 
woman’s clubs with the grandest of 
purposes; one in which a member who 
shuns publicity may read, exchange ideas 
and fit herself to keep mental pace with 
her husband and sons. 
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The time is not far distant when 
women will be removed -from the cate- 
gory of ‘insane, imbecile, infants and 
tribal Indians.’ The ballot will be 
placed in her hand, whether she desires 
it or not, and it will be her duty to cast 
it. For the sake of her own children, 
and the thousands of child slaves who 
now labor hopelessly, she must know 
how to cast her vote intelligently. 

Believing that the only sure way to im- 
prove the welfare of the race is by the 
slow road of enlightening the masses as 
to what they need in measures for their 
benefit, the members of the union not 
only prepared to train themselves, but 
took steps to educate others in the prin- 
ciples of economics and the administra- 
tion of affairs. Being women, they 
naturally began with mothers and 
children. 

Though the most democratic methods 
prevail, each local union being abso- 
lutely free to pursue its own choice of 
work, whether literary, social or other- 
wise, certain lines seem attractive to all. 
Most of the women are pursuing courses 
in parliamentary law, economics and his- 
tory as it has affected the workers. At 
the same time they are quietly investigat- 
ing our present industrial conditions, 
especially as these affect women and 
children, and conducting classes for 
young folk. In these classes, the lessons 
are similar to those studied by the 
women, but adapted to the ages of the 
students. Very young children are being 
taught, by song and story, that brother- 
hood is nature’s law and that true har- 
mony of life comes by working with, not 
against, the law of the universe. 

Many of the local unions are collecting 
books for traveling libraries, to be sent 
to small, out of the way places, where the 
pulsations of progressive thought rarely 
reach. Other plans will be inaugurated 
at an early date, but those above men- 
tioned (with the conduct of a depart- 
ment in one of the best known socialist 


papers) fairly outlines that which they 
have tried and proved useful. Not a 
bad showing, when we consider that 
scarcely more than a half year has elapsed 
since they ratified the constitution sub- 
mitted by the provisional comunittee, 
thereby pledging themselves to teach 
the principles of the higher industrial 
system called the cooperative common- 
wealth; to enlist women in the advance- 
ment of these principles in every prac- 
tical way that may present itself; to edu- 
cate the young in these truths; to form a 
better public sentiment; and to do all in 
their power, individually and-collectively, 
to bring about that universal coopera- 
tion founded upon the Golden Rule of 
Love and Justice, which shall take the 
place of competitive strife and discord. 

In all their work, very little time and 
energy are being spent with those who 
are tied down by prejudice.and fixed 
habits of belief. The generation that is 
now maturing must be trained to think 
—for an honest thinker is a benefit to 
the world, even if he thinks that which 
is false. Heretofore, children have been 
ignored until they have formed one 
sided political opinions, when it is often 
too late to undo the force of habit: the 
boy is a republican, not because of any 
knowledge of protective tariffs, but be- 
cause father votes that ticket; a demo- 
crat, because some member of the family 
endorses that platform; ora prohibition- 
ist, because mother is a white ribboner. 
Yet the young man who votes from such 
causes is not an element of ‘strength to 
any party. He has not been so grounded 
in economics that his belief is as un- 
shakable as is that reliance which he 
places on the multiplication table, or the 
problem in Euclid which he has success- 
fully demonstrated. He not only has no 
reason for the ‘faith within’, but he has 
no real faith. 

We need thoughtful men, and only a 
race of thoughtful mothers can bear and 
rear them. 
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OW when dark eyed Mollie McCann, 

of the McCanns of Kildare, reached 
her seventeenth birthday, there was no 
fairer maid in all the country about. 
What with the red bloom of her cheek 
and the black eye of her, she was every 
inch a queen amid the blue eyed damsels 
of County Kildare, and as for temper 
and disposition, the temper and disposi- 
tion of Mollie McCann was like that of 
a high strung colt. 

Now in County Kildare there was 
never lack of smart lads, and Terrence 
Ahern was easily head and shoulders 
smarter than all the rest put together, so 
said Bridget Ahern, his mother. But 
Terry, bad luck to him, was given to per- 
versity—not that bold Patrick, his father, 
was any the less constant in the use of 
the strap, but from the pfre boyishness 
of the lad. It was in the raw blood of 
him. 

To the hedge master he was the very 
‘“‘divil an’ a’ ” and would much quicker 
be found at the lake side shying stones 
at the swans than turning the dull pages 
of abook under the master’s watchful 
eye. And Patrick, unbeknownst to 
Bridget, grew secretly proud of his son’s 
prowess when he listened, from a secure 
place behind the hedge, how big Shamus 
McConough was put to ignominious 
flight by a blackthorn shillelha in the 
fists of the pugnacious Terry. 

‘© Tis a bowld lad ye air,’’ says Patrick, 
the night as he dipped into the p’raties. 
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‘“‘Shame on yez,’’ says Bridget, his 
mother, covering the gleam in her eye 
with her apron. ‘Terry said naught but 
gnawed heartily at the hind leg of a 
rabbit he had snared in the preserve. 

And it was shortly that the squire’s pig 
turned up missing and, when the hunt 
began, was found tied fast by the leg to 
a stake in a cave by the lake bank. The 
squire’s hired man, Thomas, shouldered 
the pig and made off for home without 
so much as thanking Terry for his 
thoughtfulness in tying up the creature 
to keep him from the lake. Bold Patrick 
took a stiff pull at the cruiskin after 
supper the night and chuckled softly to 

“himself. Then he laughed and laughed 
again till he bent double with hiccoughs 
and Bridget made him drink nine swal- 
lows of water three times, never caring 
the whit for the wry face he put up at the 
treatment. 

‘*Now what med ye laf, Pat?’’ says she, 
as she held the cup menacingly in front 
of the poor man’s nose. 

“Oh, ho!’’ says Pat, ‘‘It was that bye, 
sure, he—’’ 

‘*Yis, he stole th’ pig, ef ye mane thot, 
bad cess to th’ loikes o’ th’ thievin’ cra- 
thure. Oh, if iver Bridget O’Shaugh- 
nessy ud known she’d be th’ mither o’ 
sech likes—oh—oh!’’ says she. 

And she then and there gave the two 
of them such a tongue lashing that 
Patrick was only too glad to leave off his 
pipe and grasp the offending Terry by 
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the scruff of the coat and shuffle him out 
to the open air. Inside the shanty 
Patrick’s long arms could not swing for 
danger to the chimney. 

‘Ho, stale th’ squire’s pig, will yez?”’ 
roared Patrick, so loud that Bridget must 
hear every word, ‘‘I’ll hov yez know 
ye’rea thievin’, dishonest, night hawkin’ 
scallywag,”’ and then, in a lower tone, 
‘san’ I’m proud o’ ye,’’ and then louder, 
*“Yez hear me? Now pick up yer heels 
an’ don’t ye let them down agin till ye 
go down to th’ squire’s an’ begs ’is par- 
don—an’ if ye don’t git it never come 
back, ye spalpeen ye,’’ and then, much 
lower, ‘‘till bedtime, yez moind.’’ Pat- 
rick ended with an uncomfortably long 
swing of his leg which, however, missed 
its mark as young Terry went flying out 
through the hedge and down the road 
toward the squire’s house. Patrick went 
in to face Bridget, who said: 

‘*Faith, Pat, ye c’rected th’ bye hard. 
Poor Terry,’’ says she. 

‘Not at all. Oi’ll l’arn th’ rascal to 
stale,’’ says Pat. 

Terry was footing along at his best 
pace, working his brains into a sweat 
over the words he should say to the squire 
regarding the pig, when suddenly it came 
to him that running so fast would bring 
him to the squire’s house so out of 
breath he would not be able to say the 
words anyway, so he slowed up. ‘‘But 
sure, if I walk,’’ says Terry to himself, 
‘*I’ll forget the words before I get there,”’ 
and he was for running again when he 
remembered that he had not thought 
up the words yet. 

So he was walking along with his head 
down, thinking mightily on the perplex- 
ing question, when all at once, as he 
turned a corner in the hedge, who should 
he bump against but Mollie McCann. 
The lass had a pail of fresh milk on her 
head and the shock of the meeting was 
so great that she let spill a great wave of 
the milk and it went plump down the 
lad’s collar. 
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**Oh, oh,”’ cried the frightened Mollie. 
‘‘Whativer is it, 1 wonder?”’ 

‘It’s me,’’ says Terry, as he felt the 
warm milk trickle down his bare flesh. 

““Oh, you, Shamus,—oh, oh,’’ cries 
Mollie. 

‘*No, it’s me, Terrence Ahern,’’ an- 
swers the lad. 

‘“*Ho, Terrence Ahern is it? Ye’rea 
pig stealer an’ ye needn’t bump into me 
—I--I hoped it was Shamus.”’ 

“Vis, so ye did; an’ I’ll mek th’ ugly 
face o’ yer pet Shamus uglier when next 
we meet,’’ says Terry, mightily put out 
by her words. 

“*It’s a huge joker ye air an’ I mus’ be 
goin’. I hope th’ milk be not wasted,’’ 
says the girl. 

‘“‘Not a drap o’ it missed,’’ replied 
Terry, as he watched her disappear 
around the cerner. 

A minute later and the lad strode 
bravely up the path to the squire’s door 
and knocked softly. His heart nearly 
failed him as the squire’s big steel 
rimmed glasses suddenly loomed up in 
front of him as the door opened, and he 
would have stammered an apology then 
and there, where he could cut and run. 
But the squire was too quick for him and 
he shot out a long, sinewy arm and 
clutched the lad’s shoulder. 

‘*Come in, lad,’’ says the squire, ‘‘an’ 
air ye th’ pilferin’ lad who stole me 
daughter’s pet pig? An’ d’ye come fer 
anither?’’ ; 

Terry glanced apprehensively at the 
squire and shuffled his feet awkwardly, 
meanwhile revolving his cap in his two 
hands. 

‘“‘N—no, sir, I would hov fetched ’im 
back after thrainin’ ’im—I—I wouldn’t 
hov et ’im, no sir.’’ 

“‘Thrainin’ ’im!’’ roared the squire. 

“Vis, to stan’ on ’is hind fate. Pigs 
kin do that ef they be thrained to it,’’ 
says Terry. 

At this the squire clapped his hands 
to his sides and roared with laughter. 


























Then he sat down in the first chair he 
saw and called to his daughter, and a 
rosy faced girl came skipping into the 
room. 

‘Aileen, there ye spy th’ rascal who 
stole yer pig; what pinalty shall be put 
upon ’im?”’ 


The lad’s eyes met those of the girl’s , 


for one sober moment—then she laughed. 

‘Sure, father, it’s best to forgive ’im 
an’ warn ’im never to do it again—don’t 
you think soP”’ 

The squire sobered up, nodded his 
head and said: 

“‘Ve’re right, girl. Lad, ye’re for- 
given, providin’ ye don’t repate th’ 
offinse.’’ 

‘*Thanks, sir, I will not, sir. They’s 
more pigs.’’ ‘Terry backed slowly out 
of the room and presently found himself 
in the lane bound homeward. Now it 
was with a light heart the lad went on 
his way, for what with the memory of 
big Shamus’ heels flying from fear of his 
club, and the thought of the admiring 
listeners awaiting the tale at the school 
next day, the same as for a week past, 
the lad could scarce keep back the 
bubbling spirits beneath his jacket. 

And besides, just then he spied Mollie 
McCann coming down the lane on her 
way home with the empty pail. Terry 
watched the graceful figure swinging 
along and he stopped still. 

‘““My eye!’’ says Terry to himself, 
‘‘what a foine girl. I'll break Shamus’ 
back ef he &z//s me. Hi, see th’ colleen 
jump th’ hidge—ho, Mollie, Mollie!” he 
called. 

The girl had vaulted the hedge and 
was flitting along under the trees toward 
fields of the McCanns, but at the lad’s 
call she paused and swung the pail hesi- 
tatingly—then slowly came back to the 
hedge. 

‘‘What do th’ loikes 0’ ye want wi’ 
me?’’ she inquired, with her. sparkling 
black eyes bent on him just above a tall 
sprout in the hedge. 
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‘*Miss Mack—’’ began Terry, lamely. 

‘Shut up! Call me Mollie or I’ll be 
off,’’ she says. 

‘‘Mollie, thin,” says Terry, ‘‘I was fer 
tellin’ ye that I hate t’ see Shamus Mc- 
Conough makin’ up to th’ loikes 0’ ye— 
he’s not yer aquel.”’ 

‘‘Hump, what’s that to a pig stealer?”’ 
says Mollie, stamping her foot on the 
turf. 

‘‘Nothin’, on’y he ain’t yer aquel,’’ 
repeats Terry. 

‘‘Well, he don’t steal pigs,’’ Mollie 
says, dryly. 

‘‘N—no, he don’t,’’ replies Terry, as 
he picks up a stone at his foot and shies 
it at the fat body of an owl in a tree 
close by. Then plunk went the rock 
against the bird’s body and Terry 
scrambles after it. ‘The lad returned 
presently with the fluttering bird safe 
under his arm. 

‘‘An’ he don’t throw stones at birds,’’ 
says Mollie. 

‘“‘N—no, he don’t,’’ stammered Terry, 
as he held the owl’s beak shut with his 
thumb and finger. 

‘*An’ he never fights.’’ 

‘*No, he never does, sure,’’ says the lad. 

‘*He’s a good lad, Terrence Ahern.”’ 

‘*Vis, yer right, Mollie—I med a mis- 
take—he’s better than I thought he was. 
Well, I mus’ be goin’ — don’t hol’ it 
agin me, what I said, will ye, Mollie?’’ 

“T’ll try not,’’ says Mollie, as she 
sped away through the dark. 

Now it so happened that the Murtogagh 
boys were for having a barbecue at the 
full of the moon after planting time, and 
at the barbecue the strong lads of the 
clan were pitted against the lads of visit- 
ing neighborhoods in feats of strength 
and skill. Terry had attended many a 
one and had seen the Limerick tug-of- 
war team carry off the cruiskin of strong 
whiskey every time. He had also beheld 
swift Paddy Conner outstrip all who 
cared to race him, and at the last barbe- 
cue Terry had even handled the poles of 
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the vaulters and lifted the weights of 
the throwers. 

And now that he was grown a big 
strong tad of nigh twenty with a breadth 
of shoulder and depth of chest that was 
the pride of old Patrick, he heard the 
news of the Murtogagh barbecue with 
more than usual interest. 

‘*Sure,’’ said the lad, as he felt himself 
all over, “‘I’m hard as a nut an’ I kin 
run down a hare—I’]] take part in th’ 
spoort, so I will,’’ and he went into train- 
ing. For lack of cinder paths to test his 
speed upon, Terry sprinted up and down 
the lane after dark. Having no weights 
to practice with, the lad filled two sacks 
with potatoes and lugged them to the 
squire’s line and back three times daily. 
In lieu of a vaulting pole he used the 
hedge itself. The appetite the lad took 
on proved noticeable to Bridget and the 
many sarcastic remarks she let fly at old 
Patrick in Terry’s hearing would have 
disheartened any but he, for the lad 
could already feel himself gain in speed 
and strength. But Patrick laughed and 
patted the boy’s shoulder, thinking 
Terry had merely. forsworn his evil ways 
and was making an honest effort to be a 
true son to a worthy parent. 

One day, as Patrick was lighting his 
dhudeen, Terry asked him if he was for 
going to the barbecue. 

‘*Whisht, son, which wan is that?’’ 
asked Patrick, surprised. 

“‘Why, sure, th’ one at th’ Murtogagh 


place a week come Thoorsdah,’’ says 
Terry. 
*“*Ah-hoo!’’ says Patrick, puffing 


mightily at the pipe, ‘‘An’ do I ken th’ 
manin’ o’ this runnin’ an joompin’ an’ 
sack luggin’?’’ he says. 

Terry blushed crimson but nodded his 
head—then passed up his plate for a 
final helping. Patrick Ahern gazed 
soberly a moment at his son’s sturdy fig- 
ure—then he turned to his wife and said: 

‘*Bridget, me girl, fade im good. I 
belave ’e kin do it.”’ 


Then Patrick got up and went round 
the table to where ‘lerry was and he felt 
of the lad’s arms and shoulders with his 
hands 

‘*My whiskers, Bridget, av coorse ’e 
kin. Lad, think ye ye kin down that 
Buck Murtogagh in a fair wrassle?’’ 

“*I’d try, father,’’ says Terry. 

‘**An’ athrue son ye air ivry inch o’ ye.”’ 

‘‘Shure,’’ put in Bridget just then. 

‘Now mark ye—if ye down that bye 
ye’re daddy will git wan hunderd pun 
from ol’ Tigh Murtogagh—it’s on a bit.’’ 

‘‘A bet?’’ says Terry, pausing in his 
eating. 

“‘Vis, an’ a safe wan, I’m thinkin’. 
It’s this way, lad. Wanct whin ye was 
on’y a kid too young to even smoke yit, 
yer daddy was a sort 0’ spoort. Th’ 
Murtogagh lads give a barbecue, same as 
now, an’ Buck’s father, that’s ol’ Tigh, 
he dares th’ hull crowd to wrassel. An’ 
who ups an’ takes ’im but yer own 
daddy, me bye.”’ 

‘*Yis, an’ who waips th’ ’arth up wi’ 
’ol Tigh Murtogagh but yer daddy too, 
moind thot!’’ put in Bridget, with a 
proud gleam to her eye. 

‘Tut, Bridgit, I nar’ly ’scaped bein’ 
downed meself thot time, but ’twas thin 
th’ bit was med. He bet me he heda 
kid, m’anin’ Buck, who was yer own age 
thin, who c’u’d wallop my lad any day 
after they reached their nineteenth birth- 
day. But I mus’ guv a week’s notice, 
an’ I’ll do it th’ day, lad. Moind ye 
down Buck, down ’im, lad.’’ 

’ *1’)1 do me best,’’ says Terry. 

It was but a day after old Patrick gave 
notice to Tigh Murtogagh that the news 
became known. And the wiry Buck 
laughed loud and long when he came to 
hear of the bet. He said he never set 
eyes on a thing quite as funny as that. 

‘*Ho, who’s Terry Ahern—he’s naught 
but arunt. I’ll tek anither hunderd pun 
on my side ef ye like,’’ and the assembled 
crowd cheered him to the echo. And 
so it came about that the match between 
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the two lads promised to draw big 
crowds to the Murtogagh’s barbecue. 

Terry spent his time in the stables, 
where Patrick drilled him in the fine 
points of catch-as-catch-can wrestling. 

“‘Ketch ’im low, lad, an’ niver let ’is 
fate tech th’ groun’ long atatime. Yer 
short an’ scrubby an’ ye just kape ’im 
rollin’,’’ explained Patrick. 

"Twas a fine day, and from far and 
near the people came to the barbecue. 
The Kilkenny lads were there, the 
Limerick team was there and the runner 
from ‘litlow ~:s there. ‘Terry saw pretty 
Mollie McCann whirl up at the side of 
Shamus McConough and he ground 
his teeth at the sight. 

Old Patrick sought out Tigh Murto- 
gagh and the two went into the grain 
sheds near by to talk over the match. 
‘The games were many and sped merrily 
along under the urgent admonitions of 
Buck and Mike Murtogagh. It was a 
mighty race, that between Paddy Conner 
and the Titlow man, and Paddy only 
beat him bya hair’s breadth. ‘Terry saw 
Paddy walking on his toes past the rows 
of blue eyed damsels and his heart 
- swelled within him. 

In the tug-of-war the surprise was that 
the Murtogagh lads won from the heavy 
Limerick men, and the shouts that 
greeted the mighty Buck as he dug his 
heels in the turf and heaved on the rope 
put a fierce resolve into Terry’s breast. 
It was because of this that he entered the 
broad jumping contest, although Patrick 
advised him to keep away. Bud O’Doyle 
led off with a fine sweeping leap of six- 
teen feet. Next came Mickey Dunn, 
Phaidrig Clancey and Jimmy Byrns, only 
one of whom equalled Bud’s jump. 
Then Jerry Dunn, with a superior smile 
at his younger brother Mickey, crouched 
for his run. Whish, he shot over the 
mark. Eighteen feet six inches was the 
announced distance. The crowd still 
cheered as Terry took his place for the 
run. He drew his belt tighter and bent 


his sinewy body slightly forward. His 
mind was all in a whirl, but he saw Mollie 
McCann watching him and he gritted 
his teeth for a master effort. He knew 
he had to shove off as hard as _ possible, 
stick his feet out as far as he could and 
not light till k2 couldn’t stay in the air 
any longer. 

A moment and he sprang down the 
path. He saw the white mark, put his 
left foot upon it and shot up and out. 
It was a mighty bound and the cheer 
that went up when Mike Murtogagh 
called nineteen feet might have been 
heard half way to Dublin. The other 
lads now tried to tie ‘l'erry’s mark, but all 
failed and the boy’s bosom swelled as he 
pocketed the knit cap made by the 
Murtogagh girls for the prize. 

And now came several smaller ccntests, 
among which was the throwing of the 
weight, which a big lad from Kilkenny 
won easily. 

‘“‘Whoop, lads, the match!” yelled old 
Tigh, as he came from the grain sheds 
for the third time. 

‘*Whisht, lad, see ye down ’im,’’ ad- 
monished Patrick to his son. 

A big circle was marked out in the 
turf and the crowd pressed around. 

Buck and Terry stripped to the waist 
and it was then the crowd marveled at 
the lumpiness of ‘Terrence Ahern’s arms 
and shoulders. 

‘“‘Where got ye th’ arms?”’ asked a 
voice in the circle. 

‘*Luggin’ p’raties,’’ says Terry smiling. 

Just before the signal the lad caught 
sight of Mollie McCann’s black eyes as 
she stood tiptoe in Shamus McConough’s 
buggy. Then he clapped his arms 
around Buck’s waist and set his muscu- 
lar body like a great steel bow. 

‘*Hi, th’ lad’sa grip on ’im,’’ shouted 
Orrin, a brother of Buck’s. 

And he had, for scarce were the words 
spoken, when Terry dropped his arms 
down and his back rippled into little 
bunches of knotted muscle. Then he 
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straightened up like a flash and big Buck 
Murtogagh came sailing and sliding over 
Terry Ahern’s shoulder and fell heavily 
to the turf. Quick as a cat the lad 
whirled and flung himself upon Buck 
and it was only a moment till the fall 
was acknowledged. 

**Sure, Pat, ’twas flukish. Let thim at 
it wanst more,’’ said Tigh. And old 
Patrick was none the less willing, seeing 
the ease with which ‘Terry handled him- 
self, so he patted Terry’s dusty shoulder 
and whispered in his ear. 

The lad smiled and nodded. And they 
went at it the second time. ‘The bout 
was the greatest ever seen at a Murtogagh 
barbecue. The lads plunged and rolled 
about locked tight in each other’s arms. 
But Terry was gifted with lungs and 
muscles the like of which was seldom 
found in even County Kildare, and he 
finally forced the panting Buck to cry 
enough. 

Bold Patrick went home jingling the 
hundred pounds in his pocket. ‘Terry 
said very little as he pitched into the 
steaming potatoes, for he felt his father’s 
eyes regarding him from time to time. 

That night Patrick nearly threw 
Bridget out on the floor in his sleep and 
it took two full hours for him to explain 
it was only a dream. 

On the evening of the next day Terry 
was scurrying across the lane in the wake 
of a red fox when he met Mollie Mc- 
Cann. He started on. 

‘*Ho, Terry!” she cried, ‘‘will ye wait 
but a minute to me?”’ 

The lad stopped and waited, glancing 
up uneasily at her approach. 

‘*Ye did yerself proud in th’ wrassle, 
Terry,’’ she says. 

‘*Ye think so?’’ asked the lad. 

‘Sure, I saw ye do it,’’ she says. 


‘I’m chasin’ a fox—an’ ye’re in a 
hurry, I see,’’ says Terry. 

‘‘Not at all,’’ says the girl, ‘‘I just 
wanted to tell ye it wasn’t so bad to take 
pigs as I thought.”’ 

‘‘Ho! Ho!’’ says Terry, wide eyed. 

‘Yes, an’ I think it was fine th’ way ye 
med that big coward run wi’ yer stick.’’ 

‘*‘Who, Shamus?” asked the lad. 

“Ves, him.” 

‘‘Ho! Ho!’’ remarked the boy, per- 
plexed. 

‘‘An’ he couldn’t jump th’ hedge I 
just saw somebody else jump, either,”’ 
she says. 

Terry looked at the hedge he had 
leaped—it was shoulder high. 

‘‘Hump — hedge jumpin’ — that’s 
naught. Ye’re laughin’ at me, I see.”’ 

‘‘Laughin’ at ye, Terry? Never at all. 
I—I like to—I like toseea lad that kin 
jump like ye, that’s all,’’ and Mollie 
backed away slowly. 

**Ah, ho!’’ remarked Terry, as his eyes 
opened wider yet. 

‘*But— but, it seems like whin they’re 
so strong they’re so dumb they niver kin 
see things, sure,’’ she says. 

‘*Hi,’’ says the lad, and with that he 
made a jump and he caught the fair 
Mollie around the waist and squeezed 
her for all the world like she was Buck 
Murtogagh and hewas wrestling with him. 
And after she had let him kiss her hard 
on her red lips she boxed his ears with 
her free hand; but Terry’s head was no 
pumpkin, and he little cared. 

Tis said that the hundred pounds paid 
for the shanty and the piece of ground 
belonging to young Terrence Ahern, but 
everyone knows that it was the pure, 
strong heart of the lad that won the black 
eyed girl who waits his coming from the 
fields each day. 








THE MAID WITH THE HO 


Let Markham go on with bis railings for the man whe tilleth the soil ; 

Perhaps there was cause for complaint o'er that gloomy-browed victim of toil ; 
But a ‘‘man with a hoe’’ is too common to merit a measure from me, 

After gazing upon the sweet picture which down in yon cornfield I see ; 

There’s a theme fit for poet and painter, the fairest and dearest I know ; 

So I shall devote song and story to Alice, the Maid With The Hoe. — Lov Lawk 
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I. The King of all the Cattle Kings 
By S. GLEN ANDRUS 


With Engravings from Photographs by Dr. C. Hawley. 


66k ING of all cattle kings of the world, 

the largest single land owner on 
the American continent, and the most 
modest, simple hearted millionaire in 
Christendom.”’ 

This is what one of the best known 
bankers in the Republic of Mexico said 
to me when I asked him to present me 
to Don Luis Terrazas, of the city of 
Chihuahua. The statement, I learned 
later, came very near being literally true. 
A man who owns in fee simple 8,000,000 
acres of the finest grazing land in Mexico 
and whose brand marks more than 1,000, 
ooo head of cattle, half as many sheep 
and several hundred thousand horses, 
can be called the king of cattle kings 
without stretching a point. When this 
same man can read his title clear to be- 
tween 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 acres of 
land all told, his right to the distinction 
of being the largest individual land 
owner on the American continent is not 
in danger of being seriously questioned. 
Furthermore, when he resides in a home 
so severely plain and unassuming that 
the passer by would not dignify it by a 
second glance, and shuns society and 
pomp and show and notoriety as eagerly 
as many American millionaires seek 
them, you will agree that he is possibly 
the most modest and simple hearted 
millionaire in all Christendom. 

Facts and accurate figures regarding 
Don Luis Terrazas and his interests are 





difficult to obtain. It has been the policy 
of the Terrazas family for generations 
not to talk of their affairs with a view to 
publicity. A still more cogent reason is 
to be found in the taxes imposed by the 
Mexican government upon the products 
of land. On all his vast land holdings 
this cattle king does not pay one penny 
of revenue to the government. Upon 
every product of his land he pays hearty 
tribute. The tax upon cattle is two per 
cent of their valuation. Add to this 
thirty per cent of the two per cent which 
is imposed for revenue stamps, and the 
burden falls somewhat heavily. As a 
rule, Mexicans think it no offense against 
morals or good breeding to conceal facts 
from the tax gatherers, and in this they 
are no whit better nor worse than the 
American tax dodger. Accordingly, it 
is an impossible task in Mexico to obtain 
anything like exact figures regarding the 
possessions of men of wealth. This ac- 
counts for the widely diverging stories 
which have been told about the wealth 
of the Terrazas family. One member of 
the family assured me that the entire land 
holding amounted to no more than 1,000 
stitios or about 15,000 acres and evi- 
dently believed that I believed it.. Good 
authorities assured me that the amount 
was fully 28,000,000 acres, while the best 
informed said: ‘‘No man outside the 
Terrazas family knows.”’ 

There is one fact, however, that is 
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QUINTA CAROLINA, DON LUIS TERRAZAS'’ SUMMER HOME 
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patent and gives some idea of the alinost 
limitless extent of the ‘Terrazas land 
holdings. The traveler has no more 
than left a Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific car at El] Paso, on the border, and 
taken a seat in a Mexican Central train, 
before he is on the estate of Don Louis 
Terrazas. and the largest cattle ranch in 
the world. All day he rides at express 
speed and still it is ‘Terrazas’ lands 
which meet ‘3 gaze from the Pullman 
car windo’’ .nd ‘Terrazas’ cattle and 
sheep and horses that are fattening on 
the rich para grass. No one has taken 
the trouble to ascertain the exact area of 
this the largest single ranch in the world. 
You ride through it on the train fora 
distance of 150 miles, and it varies from 
100 to 200 miles east and west. Esti- 
mates of its size vary from 2,000,000 to 
8,000,000 acres, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the first figure is the nearer 
correct. The vastness of Terrazas’ land 
holdings inspires the average man with 
awe. It is almost incomprehensible. 

In various parts of the state of 
Chihuahua, Terrazas has ten mammoth 
ranches upon which are constantly em- 
ployed fuliy 10,000 men. These ranches 
cover large portions of the districts of 
Iturbide, Galeana, Bravos and Guerreo. 
Fully 100,000 acres of his estate are 
under cultivation. 

Every twelve months there is marketed 








from these ranches between 100,000 and 
150,000 head of cattle, which average in 
price between $20 and $40 per head, and 
fully half as many sheep and horses. 

The value of the Terrazas estate is esti- 
mated all the way between $200,000, 
000 and $300,000,000, Mexican money; 
Don Luis is undoubtedly the richest 
man in the state of Chihuahua and 
among the richest of the republic. One 
would think that such interests as these 
would be sufficient to absorb the atten- 
tion of one man. Not so, for his 
ranches, his cattle, his sheep and his 
horses are but a part of the great finan- 
cial interests which Don Luis Terrazas 
possesses. He is the heaviest stock 
holder in the Banco Minero of Chihua- 
hua; in the Agricultural and Mortgage 
Bank, City of Mexico; in the Banco 
Central Mexicano, the Anglo-Mexican 
Banking Company of the same city and 
of the Mercantile Bank of Monterey. 
He holds a controlling interest in the 
Chihuahua woolen mills, flour factory, 
clothing factory, street car system and 
brewery and is one of the largest owners 
of the Chihuahua & Pacific Railway, 
which is the best built railroad in the 
republic. 

In short, Don Luis Terrazas is one 
of the most influential men in Mexico, 
a close friend of President Diaz anda 
power financially and politically. To 
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an American it is almost inconceivable 
that such a man is very little known even 
in hisown country. Outside of the state 
of Chihuaha, Don Luis Terrazas has 
comparatively small renown, despite the 
fact that he has been a history maker for 
his nation and was in the thick of public 
affairs for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury when no man of prominence in 
Mexico knew whether his head would 
rest on his shoulders the following day. 

Millionaires in Mexico have a vastly 
different existence than in the United 
States, when it 
comes to the matter 
of publicity. There 
are many men in 
the republic whose 
wealth passes the 
$50,000,000 mark 
and still they are 
almost unknown 
outside the state 
where they reside. 
This is largely ac- 
counted for by the 
fact that the press 
of Mexico does not 
chronicle the 
doings of million- 
aires as they are 
chronicled in the 
press of the United 
States. When a man becomes the 
possessor of many millions his name 
is not made a by-word from end to end 
of the country. If one-tenth of what is 
written about the prominent millionaires 
of this country were to be written of the 
millionaires of Mexico, the prisons 
would be filled with newspaper and 
magazine editors and publishers. Libel 
laws in the southern republic are not 
things to be trifled with; and it is the 
easiest country in the world in which to 
break into jai] and one of the hardest in 
which to get out. Once in jail in Mexi- 
co, and the victim must prove that he 
ought to be out. His accuser is not ex- 
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pected to prove that he ought to be in. 

In all Mexico there are about 50,000, - 
ooo acres of rich grazing land. Not 
more than one-fifth of it is in use. Ten 
years ago very little of it was in use and 
five years ago not more than one-twen- 
tieth had herds roaming over it. ‘Ten 
years from now, with the present per- 
centage of increase in the cattle indus- 
try, every acre of it will be teeming with 
fattening herds and grazing land will be 
ata premium. ‘This may appear some- 
what optimistic, but the industry is 
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increasing at the rate of between twenty 
and twenty-five per cent yearly and such 
powerful advocates as Don Luis Terra- 
zas are showing the government and the 
people what Mexico’s grazing lands 
mean to Mexico. Cattle men of our 
southwest see in Mexico a serious menace 
to their industry. At present about 
seven per cent of the Mexican cattle are 
sent to the United States, and exporta- 
tion is being greatly facilitated through 
the efforts of the officials of the Rock 
Island and Mexican Central railroads, 
which are making extremely favorable 
rates. The percentage of cattle exports 
is rapidly increasing. 
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No man in the repubiic has done so 
much as Senor Terrazas to foster and 
promote the cattle industry. He in- 
duced the government to remove the 
tax on blooded cattle and has since 
been importing blooded bulls from the 
states by the car load. In this way the 
grade of his stock has been steadily im- 
proving until his ranches are filled with 
as fine cattle as any ranch in the great 
southwest of our own country. Another 
dream which Don Luis expects to real- 
ize is to teach Mexico the value of dressed 
meats. Mexicans are the greatest meat 
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eaters on earth, but they kill their beef 
one hour and eat it the next. Don Louis 
has begun his campaign by erecting in 
Chihauhua a large modern packing 
house, the first and only one in the 
republic. Soon he will have another in 
the city of Mexico. 

The Chihuahua packing house has a 
capacity of 1,000 cattle, sheep and hogs 
daily; it is conducted by American fore- 
man and American workmen and has all 
the conveniences of a modern institution 
of the kind in the United States. 
Canned goods are manufactured there 
and putin cans made 
in the establishment. 








From the packing in- 
dustry Don Luis ex- 
pects much in the 
next decade. 

Not far from the 
site of the packing 
house and but eight 
miles from the city 
of Chihuahua stands 
Quinta Carolina, the 
summer home of the 
Terrazas family and, 
next to Chepultepec, 
the most famous cas- 
tle in the republic. 
It cost nearly $2,000, - 
ooo and is built of 
exquisitely beautiful 
marble brought from 
far off Italy. Inside 
and out, the castle, 
which is of Swiss 
architecture, is of 
marble. The inside 
presents richness and 
beauty rarely met 
with even in homes 
of millionaires. 
Workimen from Eu- 
rope were brought 
over to decorate the 
walls and ceilings, 
and the marts of 
































Europe were ransacked to provide the 
furnishings. The garden upon which 
the castle fronts is one of the most 
beautiful in the republic, which is a 
republic of flowers and flower gardens. 
The castle was built by Don Luis for 
the son who will succeed him as the 
head of the family and, although he goes 
there to live at the beginning of the 
rainy season, the home is not so dear to 
him as his modest city dwelling. 

Don Luis Terrazas is essentially a 
home man. His time is spent either 
with his family or on his ranches. 
This sturdy man of millions is seventy- 
three years of age, but he still retains 
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and, more than this, countless thousands 
of acres of land which are not now avail- 
able for grazing purposes will be 
redeemed. 

In his habits Terrazas is as simple as 
most millionaires are the reverse. He 
has few joys apart from his own family. 
He rarely goes out to entertainments, is 
fond of books, especially fond of history, 
and is aconsummate horseman. He is 
charitable, has built several churches 
and is the idol of the poor in the state of 
Chihuahua. His family consists of 
twelve children, eight of whom are men. 
Luis Terrazas will be his successor and 
is now in nominal charge of the ranch 
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entire general supervision of his vast 
interests. The day after I reached 
Chihauhua he started on a trip of per- 
sonal inspection which was to cover every 
mile of his vast landed possessions. He 
has an magazine capacity for detail and 
knows to a penny what is expended 
monthly upon every ranch and what 
revenue each brings. Just now he is 
intent upon problems of irrigation. 
Recently he has constructed four reser- 
voirs at a cost of nearly $300,000 and 
expects to equip his entire lands with 
them where they are needed. In dry 
seasons thousands upon thousands of 
Don Luis’ cattle and sheep die of 
starvation. Soon this will be impossible; 


interests. Frederico ‘Terrazas, another 
son, lives with him and has charge of his 
banking interests. ‘The family is truly 
aremarkable one. Early in the present 
year there was a family reunion and there 
sat at the table or were carried in arms 
exactly one hundred children and grand- 
children of Don Luis and Senora 
Terrazas. Before the dinner was over 
Don Luis received word that another 
grand-child had been presented to him. 
This remarkable millionaire believes in 
Americanism and in _ the_ beneficial 
effects of the ‘‘American invasion’’ of 
Mexico. It is one of his keenest regrets 
that he does not speak English, and he 
has taken care that his sons shall not feel 
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VIEW ON THE LARGEST RANCH IN THE WORLD, TAKEN FROM THE TOP 
OF THE ONLY PACKING HOUSE IN MEXICO 





the same regret. Every one of the 
Terrazas boys and some of the girls 
received their education in the United 
States. Some attended Notre Dame, 
others a college in St. Louis. 

In the future of the Mexican republic 


Don Luis has implicit faith. Witha 
government of 


wisdom and broad 
mindedness such as the Mexicans have 
had for a quarter of a century, he assured 
me, the republic is destined to take 
her place among the world powers. 
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A WOMAN’S HEART 


A butterfly with radiant wings 
She flash’d among the throng, 
As gay as any April bird 
Whose only speech is song; 
Her blood was warm with youth and 
hope, 
And quick with hidden fire, 
Her heart the home of nesting loves, 
And stirrings of young desire; 
And oh! that song the red lips sang— 
Hush! I can hear it yet! 
“Oh, joy and I shall never part, 


For love and I have met!” 


A butterfly with wounded wings 
She flutters through the throng, 
Her laugh has kept its gayety, 
Her heart has lost its song; 
Her heart! the home of frozen hopes, 
The grave of dead desire, 
A hearth whose ashes lie so deep 
They cover ali the fire!— 
Her eyes seem saying even while 
Her lips are white and set, 
“How easy for a boy to love, 
How easy to forget!” 


Frederic Lat TEHCE Knowles 
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STREET RAILWAYS AND 
THE PUBLIC 


By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM 
A. BANCROFT 


President of the Boston Elevated Railway Company 


ORPORATIONS are proverbially 

supposed to be souless; perhaps 
the idea is even more general that a 
street railway corporation is the most 
souless of all. At least those of us who 
are connected with the management of 
street car companies find ourselves, much 
more than we could possibly wish, ex- 
hibited in the light of oppressors of the 
public. ‘The average man in the street, 
in other words, seems to believe that a 
street railway company must always be 
wrong, and that everybody else ust be 
right, in every discussion which arises 
between the public on the one hand and 
the representatives of the street car 
service on the other. Any connection 
which the street railway company may 
have with public affairs is moreover sus- 
pected to be at least under-handed even 
if it is not actually criminal—-in spite of 
the fact that freedom to present one’s 
arguments before legislative committee 
or municipal council is, as it should be, 
the indisputable privilege of everybody. 
One example of this general, and quite 
mistaken, feeling on the part of com- 





munities is the freedom with which 
juries deliver their verdicts for damages 
—very big damages, often—with such 
persistency in favor of the plaintiff and 
so seldom in favor of the defendant 
street railway company. 

Perhaps a part of this general animus 
—as one is sometimes tempted to call it 
—comes from the fact that street railway 
companies are supposed to be owned by 
a few wealthy individuals. Yet 1 believe 
that it is a fact that there are tew classes 
of investment where ownership is so 
generally distributed as street railways. 
If one turns to the last report of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company, for 
example, one finds that the number of 
stock holders on record at the close of 
the transfer books on December 23, 1901 
—the last available date — was 2,150. 
These stock holders were distributed 
through twenty-two states, with a scatter- 
ing dozen through the provinces. This 
roster of states is especially interesting, 
again, from the fact that the average 
Boston citizen has somehow absorbed 
the idea that his local Boston railway is 
held by a group of capitalists who live 
outside of the commonweatlh. Even if it 
were true that the majority were not 
Massachusetts men, the argument would 
still be valid that however grasping, 
however distant the capitalists—however 
little interested, in other words, from a 
personal point of view, in the develop- 
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ment of the city in which his investment 
was located—the very fact that he had 
his investment would lead him to urge, 
from purely selfish motives, the best 
possible service on the part of the road; 
for only the best possible service could 
bring him the largest possible dividend. 
But as a matter of fact, it is not the 
truth that any serious proportion of the 
stock of the Boston Elevated Company 
is owned by citizens of other places. 
There are 1,817 Massachusetts stock 
holders, owning 78,564 shares; and only 
321 stock holders in all the rest of the 
country, owning 19,821 shares. ‘The 
Elevated Railway Company leases from 
the West End Street Railway Company 
nearly all the surface street railway track 
in the city, and about ninety per cent of 
the stock of the West End road—which 
has between 8,000 and 9,000 stock holders 
—is owned in Massachusetts. Many of 
the new Western and Southern roads, 
where capital is furnished necessarily by 
the East, are of course owned in the 
East, but I imagine that the condition 
of ownership of street railway systems in 
the older portions of the country is 
much the same as in Boston—that at 
most the so called ‘‘foreign’’ ownership, 
in a word, is more or less an insubstan- 
tial myth. 

But as I have just hinted, even if every 
share of the stock of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company was owned in Paris 
or in Amsterdam, in China or Peru, the 
conditions of efficient, careful, and 
courteous service would not be materially 
altered. Competition in this as in all 
business grows sharper year by year, and 
the race goes more and more regularly 
to the swift and sure—that is, to those 
who give the most for the money which 
they receive, in this case to the street 
railway company which gives the biggest 
and best ride, with the greatest conven- 
ience and the least friction, in exchange 
for a nickle fare. 

There is hardly any business which is 
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expanding more rapidly, or being im- 
proved more steadily, than that of street 
railway transportation. If the man in 
the street will pause to consider the 
difference between the methods of ten 
years ago and the methods of today, in 
nine cases out of ten, if he is a fair 
minded man, he will abate a large part 
of his criticism against the service which 
is now being furnished. Probably there 
are not now a hundred miles of horse 
car railway in this country outside of 
New York city, where certain local con- 
ditions have retarded the complete intro- 
duction of electricity as a motive power. 
And electricity is not only more econo- 
mical to the company using it, but is 
safer, quicker, less troublesome, and 
more powerful; so that the company 
employing it can give a longer ride for 
the money, and a speedier one; and is 
able to spread out more rapidly to meet 
the growing suburb, or the country vil- 
lage, or even the scattered farm houses 
which were supposed a few years ago to 
be practically inaccessible to the street 
car; not only half way but often, with the 
expectation of the future profits coming 
from intelligent and far sighted liberality 
of initiative, even more than half way. 
In eastern Massachusetts-— or for that 
mat: all through the state—the possi- 
bilitics of electric street transportation 
are something enormous, and quite 
beyond the dreams of even the most 


progressive electrical engineers of a 
decade ago. No where else in the world, 


probably, are the facilities of this variety 
of local traffic so great. ‘The city dweller 
may go into the country, or the country 
dweller may come into the city, with a 
freedom of inter-communication which 
bids fair to do away almost completely 
with those two great problems of popula- 
tion, the congested civic center and the 
abandoned rural district. It is almost 
possible to go by electric roads, even 
now, from Boston to New York; ina few 
years more one may probably not only 
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make the journey without difficulty, but 
have a choice of a variety of routes. 
And what is possible in eastern Massa- 
chusetts will become possible, in the 


regular course of events, in other parts 
of the country as density of the popula- 
tion increases; the electric road being 
introduced into center after center of 
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population, and then being used to con- 
nect two centers until a perfect network 
of cheap, regular, and convenient trans- 
portation is built up. 

What this ease of connection means to 
the wealth, prosperity and _ recreation 
of the modern community can hardly 
be over estimated. Next to the United 
States mail, by which, for two cents, a 
man in ‘Tampa may send a letter to his 
friend in Seattle, the growth of the street 
railway promises greater benefits, per- 
haps, than that of any other method of 
communication. Our country is so big 
and so diversified, and our principles 
of government so largely tend to home 
rule, and therefore, to a certain extent, 
to the isolation of community from coni- 
munity, and state from state, that this 
question of transportation is essentially 
a vital one. I do not suggest that any 
one, except from a spirit of adventure, 
will ever habitually take a street car in 
Boston to go to San Francisco,or even to 
Chicago. But within smaller areas than 
are represented by these long distances 
—areas which in their aggregate, more- 
over, finally represent the area of the 
country as a whole—the possibility of 
movement to and fro for the inhabitants 
means greater intelligence and greater 
sympathy and the removal of a hundred 
evils arising from the comparative stagna- 
tion of population which without the 
omnipresent street car would so largely 
prevail. ‘The street car is the vehicle of 
the poor man, as has so often been said; 
and one need not have more than a 
moderate income nowadays to enjoy even 
such. luxuries as a house in the country 

even an ancestral homestead—at the 
samme time that one continues to earn 
one’s living among the varied activities 
of the city. All around Boston, for ex- 
ample, little farms are being bought 
or rented by the city dweller of compara- 
tively small means for a summer resi 
dence of two, three, four, or even five 
and six months, where a few years ago 
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the regular two or three weeks of vaca- 
tion would have been thought the practi- 
cal limit of expectation. And all this 
great increment of pleasure and health 
has been made possible by the electric 
road, either continuously or as subsi- 
diary to the steam railroad. 

The improvements in the condition of 
permanent city residence, due to the 
extension and improvement of local 
transportation systems, is almost as 
marked as in the case of summer resi- 
dents. Although the congestion of the 
business districts of a city has been only 
relieved—not essentially modified — by 
the construction of elevated roads or the 
building of subways and tunnels, the 
congestion of residence districts seems 
to be in a fair way to be done away with 
altogether by the fact that it is being 
made so cheap and convenient to use 
the electric lines extending out, further 
and further every year, into the suburbs. 
Perhaps, indeed, there will always be 
over crowded tenement house districts 
in every large city; but even here the 
benefit of the great extension of the 
recreation business, as I inay call it, of 
the local street railways has done much 
to improve conditions. In Boston, for 
instance, the approach of the summer 
sees each year a larger and larger num- 
ber of lines established and extended 
with the special purpose, not so much 
of increasing service between home and 
office, as of affording the dweller in the 
hot and dusty streets of the central por- 
tion of the city with an opportunity to 
get out into the country on ho!li’ays and 
Sundays or on week day evenings. One 
of the chief duties of every traffic 
manager is to devise routes for this 
special purpose, so that some day it 
would be an interesting study to tabulate 
the figures of these two divisions of 
regular or routine business and recrea- 
tion business. ‘There is a good deal of 
reason to believe that the results would 
show that the latter is growing propor- 
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tionately more rapidly—in summer at all 
events--than the former. 

I have mentioned hastily these points 
of benefit—among so many which could 
be named-—to show how street railway 
transportation today is not the result of 
‘“‘capitalistic greed,’’ as the phrase is, 
but part of the organic life and growth 
of the community itself, though the 
actual management be entrusted to priv- 
ate enterprises, in accordance with our 
national belief in the greater efficiency 
of individual as opposed to socialistic 
enterprise. No street railway company 
of any standing has ever suggested that 
this private enterprise should not be 
controlled by the community which it 
serves. A_ street railway corporation 
is a public service corporation, and no 
one realizes this better than its stock 
holders and directors, if they are intelli- 
gent men. Asa public service corpora- 
tion it cannot be concerned only with 
itself; it meets the public too frequently 
and too vitally to make it anything else 
than arrogance to claiin that since it 
owns its rails, its rolling stock, and its 
power houses, it may be permitted to 
assume a position of irresponsibility 
toward the public from which it receives 
franchises and to which it daily must 
render an equivalent for the privileges 
it enjoys. 

Too many people fail to comprehend, 
however, the mutual relations existing 
between the street railway and the com- 
munity. The community, of course, 
may prefer to build and operate its own 
street car lines, as is the case in a num- 
ber of cities in England and on the 
continent of Europe, but our American 
theory is that, after establishing a certain 
amount of control, according to the 
special circumstances of the case, the 
community will get the cheapest and best 
service by leaving matters of direct 
organization and management in the 
hands of private owners. IL believe that 
with our American temperament and in 
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our American conditions of life the wis- 
dom of this theory must be apparent, 
at all events until the work of initiation 
and organization is fully completed; and 
this can hardly be acomplished even in 
a district so comparatively settled as New 
England, for many years to come. ‘Too 
often the community lacks the special 
financial point of view, for one thing, 
which gives the manufacturer, for 
instance, the courage, if occasion arises, 
practically to wreck his entire plant by 
discarding his old machinery in favor 
of new, because the new wil] in a term 
of years give him that slight percentage 
of advantage which makes for greater 
returns and larger final profit. If the 
introduction of electricity as a substitute 
for horses in the street railway business 
had been left to public rather than to 
private action, it may very well be said 
that the transformation would have 
required twice as long a time as it has 
under present conditions. If I am 
wrong in this general belief—namely, 
that in a period of initiation and growth 
private enterprise wisely controlled by 
public law is more efficient than actual 
public operation—I am wrong, I believe, 
in accordance with principles which so 
far have been potent in making our 
country foremost in mechanical enter- 
prise and progress in the world. 

Public control, of the kind which I 
have advocated, is by no means an empty 
phrase—at least in Boston and the sur- 
rounding towns, in which the Boston 
Elevated road operates. Last year, for 
example, the gross receipts of the com- 
pany were about $11,000,000 and _ the 
total payment in cash to the various 
cities in which our tracks were laid was 
approximately $1,100,000, or ten per 
cent of the whole; while our dividends 
were less than six per cent. ‘That is, the 
public received nearly twice as much as 
the owners of the road as the result of the 
operation of the road for a single year. 
This sum, moreover, is exclusive of 
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about $400,000 more expended in street 
repairs, and in removing snow during 
the winter. 

Moreover, little account is taken of the 
risk which a street railway runs in its 
enormous investment in equipment. 
Writers in the public press speak of short 
leases of subways as though it were a 
matter of no consequence that millions 
upon millions are invested in cars and 
tracks, car houses, power stations, and 
the like, which would be rendered 
almost valueless if a given public work 
could not be used. The injustice, not 
to say iniquity, of some propositions that 
are made concerning transactions which 
involve enormous expenditures on the 
company’s part are striking when the 
question is approached from the point 
of view of right and wrong. Disap- 
pointed men and misanthropic men 
are able, by working upon the prejudices 
of the community, sometimes to get un- 
just measures adopted, especially when 
they appear in the guise of public spirited 
citizens, although they are really actu- 
ated by motives of self seeking or of 
revenge. Such people, who, in their 
private affairs do not hesitate to extort 
large sums from the public, have to be 
dealt with by street railway managers 
who are not always in a position to 
point out the real character of their 
critics and opponents. It is fortunate 
that the representatives of the public in 
official situations are generally people of 
intelligence, otherwise the community 
would be unconsciously launched upon 
municipal enterprises, the alternatives of 
private ownership, which would sooner 
or later result in oppressive burdens, 
the like of which are not now appreciated. 


SOO 


The new industrial development of 
the South is progressing with tremendous 
strides. A generation of young men has 
arisen in the southern states who decline 
to be satisfied with the old order. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF 
ELLIOT COUES 
By MARY E. WOODHULL 


HE Universal Brotherhood and The- 

osophical Society, which met in 
April, 1g01, in the ‘‘City of Brotherly 
Love,’’ brought to mind the memory of 
Dr. Elliott Coues, a once earnest dis- 
ciple of theosophy. Elliott Coues was 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., September 
g, 1842, and died December 25, 1899. 
He was a graduate of Columbia univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., and entered 
the United States army as a medical 
cadet in 1862. He was made assistant 
surgeon in 1864, which rank he held 
unti] he resigned in 1881. He received 
the brevet of captain for services ren- 
dered to his country in the Civil war. In 
1869 he accepted a position as professor 
of zoology and anatomy at Norwich uni- 
versity, Virginia. In 1869 he accepted a 
position as professor of zoology and 
anatomy at Norwich University, Virginia. 
From 1873 to 1876, he was surgeon and 
naturalist to the United States boundary 
commission. In 1876 he also became 
collaborator at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. From that date until 1880 he was 
secretary and naturalist to the United 
States geological and geographical survey 
of the territories. In 1877 Dr. Coues 
became professor of anatomy in the Na- 
tional Medical college. In 1883 he was 
appointed professor of biology in the 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. He was also a member of many 
scientific societies, both at home and 
abroad, among others the National 
Academy of Sciences. He was identi- 
fied with the theosophist movement, 
and a member of the American board 
of control of the Theosophical Society 
in India. For many years he was edi- 
tor, or associate editor, of the Bulletin of 
the United States Geological Survey. 
Professor Coues was also the author of 
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hundreds of papers on scientific subjects. 
His Monographs of North American 
Rodentia, New Key to North American 
Birds, Biogen, a Speculation on the Origin 
and Nature of Life, and The Demon of 
Darwin, are among his most important 
works. 

Some years ago, while the writer was 
visiting in Boston, Dr. Elliott Coues 
spent a few days under the same roof. 
One morning, the day after his arrival, 
the learned doctor entered the drawing 
room where I sat, fancy work in hand, 
drew up a chair and began conversing 
with me. We discussed the ever inter- 
esting ‘‘Hub,’’ the beautiful suburbs of 
the city, and our charming host and 
hostess; and then, to my astonishment, 
Dr. Coues said in slow, measured tones: 

‘*Do you want to know what you once 
were in a pre-existent state, Miss W ?”’ 

I looked up, expecting to catch a 
smnile, or at the least to meet a pair of 
mischievous eyes, but there was no 
sinallest sign of either, for only a steady, 
studied gaze responded to my laughing 
eyes. 

‘Yes, do tell me, it will be so inter- 
esting,’’ was my answer. 

‘**You were a little love bird once upon 
atime in remote ages of the past,’’ he 
said gravely. 

“Dear me! why a love bird? ‘They 
don’t sing and they are such stupid little 
things,’’ said I, laughing at the idea. 
‘‘Why could I not have been a robin?” 

Dr. Coues shook his leonine head. 
‘* Because you were not!’’ was the laconic 
answer. 

“Very well, then, let’s pretend that 
I was in far distant ages, what else?”’ 

“Your aura is of a most beautiful 
amethystine tint, and is most remarkably 
distinct.”’ 

‘*How lovely!’’ was my rapturous ex- 
clamation; “If I could only see it!” 
‘Then my hardly repressed laughter over- 
flowed, after which I proceeded to ask 
the learned doctor so many questions 
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that his breath almost failed him. ‘*Can 
you believe such things? What good 


does it do to accept such trifling beliefs?”’ 
etc., etc. 

Our fascinating séance was broken into 
at this juncture by the butler, who an- 
nounced that luncheon was served. This 
butler, by the way, was a soft footed, 
‘*spooky,’’ basilisk-eyed Hindoo, who 
conversed as fluently in French as in his 
native Hindustani, and who, although 
knowing but a few words of English, was 
the most marvelous mind reader imagin- 
able. At table our wants were silently 
and skilfully supplied, before we realized 
that anything was wanted. This strange 
foreign creature really ‘‘got onto one’s 
nerves,’’ as the slangy boys say; I, for 
one, owned to being very much in awe 
of him. So much so, indeed, that one 
day when my hostess and I were to dine 
in lonely state, with her laughing per- 
mission, I coaxed colored Jim (the ex- 
cellent Jim, the best cook that Virginia 
ever sent to the North), to wait upon us, 
which he did, greatly to my satisfaction 
and doubtless to the astonishment of the 
Hindoo, with cat like tread. 

That was a household unique; the 
religious beliefs under the one roof being 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, ‘Theosophistic and 
Hinduistic. Dr. Elliott Coues proved a 
great addition to our little company. 
His conversation was sparkling, striking, 
unusual, while his humor was delicious; 
although he impressed one as being 
somewhat erratic. It was his usual cus- 
tom to be the first one downstairs those 
lovely summer mornings, when he would 
peruse the morning paper before the 
rest of us appeared upon the scene. 
Every morning, it was his custom to 
gather three rosebuds and place one 
beside our hostess’ plate and mine, while 
the third always adorned the lapel of his 
coat. This he did invariably, with the 
exception of one stormy Sunday morn- 
ing. It was this same stormy morning 
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that Professor Coues and I lingered in 
the cozy breakfast room, where a cheerful 
fire glowed upon the grate. 

It was late June, but Boston’s haunt- 
ing, pervasive east wind was rampant, 
and hapless mortals shivered. Gradually 
our conversation drifted into a serious 
channel. We talked on and on, our 
subjects being theosophy, spiritualism, 
so called, unitarianism, and other be- 
wildering ‘‘isms.’’ Sometimes the argu- 
ment waxed hot. Back of my feeble self 
were generations of Huguenot and Pres- 
byterian ancestors, and I the possessor of 
a staunch belief in the eternal truths of 
the scriptures. I know not what heri- 
tage of faith fell to his share, but Dr. 
Coues was a keen thinker, a profound 
student of theosophistic lore, and 
argued gloriously. So far as my own 
strength was concerned, I felt helpless 
and powerless enough, yet determined 
to combat his strange, mystical theories 
as best I could, and give the reason for 
the faith which glowed upon the altar of 
iny quick beating heart. It was no easy 
task. We talked for nearly two hours, 
then finding that we were arguing in a 
circle, and mentally worn with the con- 
flict, | decided to give it up once for all. 

“IT can say no more; of course, it is 
impossible for my feeble powers to con- 
vince you, Dr. Coues,’’ I said; ‘‘but this 
much I do know, the eye of reason, 
though wonderfully clear, can never 
penetrate into the far depths the eye of 
faith so easily fathoms.”’ 5 

There was silence for a moment, then 
through a door leadiag to the servants’ 
quarters, which stood slightly ajar, I 
heard a familiar voice. Jim, the cook, 
an earnest Christian, was holding a Sun- 
day morning service. Acting upon a 
sudden impulse, I quickly crossed the 
room and opened the door still wider. 
“Listen, Dr. Coues; Jim, the cook, is 
reading the morning psalm.’’ Distinct 
and clear the sacred words of the psalm- 
ist were wafted down the dark ccrridor 
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into the fire lit, rose scented breakfast 
room where we sat. 

“Who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion, who crowneth thee with loving kind- 
ness and tender mercies.’ On and on 
read the voice from afar: “Zike as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitteth them that fear Him, for He 
knoweth our frame, He remembereth that 
we are dust.” 

Sweetly, triumphantly, the words fell 
upon our ears, and to one at least it came 
as a message from Heaven. When the 
psalm ended, no word was spoken for a 
moment, then my companion said gently: 

‘*T think you have had the best of it 
this morning.”’ 

“Tt was only because of Jim’s faithful- 
ness,’’ was my reply. 

I never met Dr. Coues after that sum- 
mer; some time before his death, I un- 
derstand, he abjured spiritualism and 
theosophy. At the time I met him he 
was not, I think, a satisfied man, with 
all his wisdom. Perhaps he attained 
that blessed consummation by heeding 
the Master’s words:“ Except ye become as 
little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

—=<—=>>>>— 


THE LATEST PHASE OF 
THE TRUST PROBLEM 


By JOHN BATES CLARK 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


OR some months we have been watch- 
ing a strike in which workmen the 
country over have cheered on their fellow 
laborers notwithstanding the fact that 
success must mean large coal bills for 
everybody. It is a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the fact that in economic dealings 
the consumer is usually the forgotten 
man. In this case he may not be wholly 
forgotten, for to a workman, and partic- 
ularly to a workman’s wife, the size of 
the coal bill is never a matter of indiffer- 
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ence. It will certainly attract attention 
and elicit vigorous comments when the 
cold weather comes on, for not many 
things can cause greater hardship among 
the poor than very dear fuel; and yet for 
the moment and in the excitement of 
trying to win a stragetic advantage over 
capital this effect of the strike is nearly 
disregarded. 

The real lesson to be learned is some- 
thing not quite as obvious as the disposi- 
tion to over rate direct gains and to 
under estimate indirect injuries. The 
important fact is the new and serious 
character that strikes are taking on in 
consequence of the existence of trusts. 

When recently the strike of steel 
workers was so easily defeated most per- 
sons drew the hasty conclusion that great 
corporations are beginning to have 
laborers at their mercy and that a strike, 
against such a mass of capital as that 
represented by the steel company, must 
be an impotent and melancholy effort. 
Many persons even thought that the 
period of frequent strikes was about over. 
It looks rather as though the strike were 
coming to be a nearly constant phe- 
nomena. 

In three particulars the situation as 
regards strikes is now: First, a motive 
for averting strikes is removed; second, 
the amount of gain that a successful 
strike can possibly procure is increased ; 
third, the public has a new and power- 
ful reason for preventing the stoppage 
of work. On the first point it is clear 
that where there are a hundred inde- 
pendent owners of mills, a strike against 
one of them usually plays into the hands 
of his rivals, and this fact is apt to bring 
him to terms. ‘The customers’ orders 
which would naturally come to him go 
elsewhere; and that means that the good 
will of the business is in danger of going 
with them. The custom which is lost 
must be lured back by discounts or other 
costly concessions. Rather than have 
such an inroad made on his business, a 


man often concedes to his workmen all 
that he can without manufacturing goods 
at a loss. 

Again, the amount of the concession 
that an employer can make is very much 
greater than it was. More than a prevail- 
ing rate of wages an independent em- 
ployer cannot pay; but a trust can pay 
more than the rate that prevails in the 
general market, since it can charge the 
extra outlay to the public. It can mark 
up the prices of its goods, and though 
that may mean selling rather less of 
them, and therefore shutting up a mill 
or two, the profits of the whole great 
combination may not suffer; they may 
even be increased. A certain readiness 
to make large concessions to labor goes 
with the power. to make them at the cost 
of the consumers. ‘The trust has to con- 
front a hostile public in any case and it 
may not want to have such a fire in the 
rear as a battle with its workmen would 
mean. ‘The typical trust usually is in- 
clined to placate its own men, and by so 
doing to win the moral approval of 
organized laborers generally, even though 
it does this at the cost of the public and 
even though those very organized laborers 
are a part of the public and pay their 
share of the bill. 

The third point is involved in the 
first and the second. ‘The people of the 
country have acquired a new interest in 
labor disputes and they will soon feel 
that they have more to do than to think 
of them with regret, and to look on that 
one of the contracting parties whom they 
judge in the wrong with moral disap- 
proval. The people are vitally interested 
in maintaining continuity of work. In 
the pending case they have a right to 
demand that coal be continuously mined 
in order that poor familes may be able 
to keep warm in winter and that all 
families may be able to keep warm with- 
out paying an extortionate amount for it. 
Under present circumstances there is 
not much that can be done about it. We 
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cannot say to the coal companies, ‘‘Give 
your men what they demand, and induce 
them to go on working the mines,”’ since 
we have no_ authoritative 
assurance that what is de- 
manded is just. On the 
other hand we cannot say to 
thein, ‘‘Operate your mines 
with new men or with de- 
serters from the ranks of the 
old force,’’ since we have 
every reason to believe that 
that would invite a literal 
and bloody warfare, and we 
are not ready to use force 
enough to prevent this. We 
are tacitly allowing the 
strikers to fight off men who 
do anything more than pump 
water out of mines, and we 
are accepting a partial coal 
famine as the consequence 
of this. 

There are those who will 
say that the only escape from 
a very bad condition must 
come through the operating 
of the plants by the state. 
Socialism has made many 
converts in consequence of 
the formation of trusts, and 
it will make more as it be- 
comes plainer and plainer 
that strikes and lockouts can 
now be carried through at the cost of 
the public. But would the people have 
cheap coal if the state were mining it? 
Let a government buy or confiscate 
mines and rival political parties will 
soon bid against each other for that 
large part of the labor vote which miners 
and their syinpathizers represent, and the 
result will be that the pay will run up 
and the amount of work done by men in 
the mines will run down till the only 
way to sell coal cheaply is to sell it at 
a loss and take the deficit out of the 
tax payers. Whatever the operation of 
mines by the state would do, it would 
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not make the mining of coal economi- 
cal and the natural price of it cheap. 
A better alternative is the compulsory 
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arbitration which is working successfully 
in New Zealand. ‘There is much to be 
said in favor of this plan even in a 
country in which trusts are not highly 
developed, but there is far more in our 
own where they are so. Americans are 
justified in importing institutions from 
the antipodes with some caution; but it 
is beginning to be clear that America has 
more to lose by labor troubles and there- 
fore more to gain by anything that will 
avert them than has a country like New 
Zealand. The argument in favor of 
compulsory arbitration has gained great 
force through the action of trusts. Our 
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people may shrink from making over 
the power to adjust wages to any tri- 
bunal, even though it be one composed 
of employers and employed, the very 
parties in interest in labor disputes; but 
it will require only a very few disastrous 
strikes to convert the more disinterested 
part of the public to that system. If, 
then, the laborers become convinced 
that what they can now force the trusts 
to yield to them is a poor offset for the 
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cost of getting it—-if they rightly value 
continuous employment and pay that is 
large when counted by the year—they 
will exert influence enough on the side 
of the new system of arbitration to ensure 
the adoption of it. In the fierce rivalries 
of the nations, no one of them can afford 
to be at war with itself when its com- 
petitors are at peace; and if there is a 
way that leads to peace we should lose 
no time in following it. 


A NESTFUL OF YOUNG GOLDEN EAGLES 


Photographed by Mr. Lewis P. Muirhead, for the National Magazine, in the Atlin gold fields of British Columbia. 


Mr. Muirhead had extreme difficulty in Obtaining the snap shot from which our engraving 


was made, He was suc- 


cessful only after repeated efforts and many long and arduous tramps in the mountains. 
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ARRY CLEVELAND has been try- 

ing to prove that Chicago has pro- 
duced a new and distinct type of feminine 
beauty. By way of proving his theory, 
Mr. Cleveland, who is a camera expert 
as well as a distinguished journalist, sub- 
mits photographs of several young 
women of Chicago, which are published 
herewith. There was a time when I 
thought, as did Prince Henry later, that 
Milwaukee had the fairest, 
most bewitching daughters 
under the sun; but that was 
before I had visited Boston. 
Chicago, I knew, had a be- 
wildering array of types—but 
had it one type peculiarly its 
own? If you grant-—or claim 
—that your own city, say 
New York, or New Orleans, 
or San Francisco, or Boston, 
has its own especial type of 
feminine loveliness, you will 
the more readily grant that 
the younger city, Chicago, 
if it has not already pro- 
duced such a type, certainly 
will do so in time. Deem- 
ing discretion, in this case, 
to be by far the larger part of 
valor, I leave it to the Na- 
tional’s readers to determine 
whether Mr. Cleveland’s 
photographic — presentation 
of feminine comeliness sub- 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


stantiates his claim for a new and dis- 
tinct ‘‘Chicago”’ type of beauty. 

Mr. Arthur Mcllroy, who recently 
visited Chicago, tells me of an odd ad- 
venture which he had while there. It 
appears that, having occasion to remain 
over night in the Lake City, he was put 
up by a young friend who has apart- 
ments in what was formerly one of the 
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Photograph by the C. & C. Company, Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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great residences of the place—now fallen 
into commoner uses. When Mr. McIlroy 
announced his readiness to retire for the 
night, he was shown into a huge, high 
ceiled apartment, whose walls were lined 
with glass doors, curtained. In the cen- 
ter of the room was a low bed. __ Beside 
the bed, a tiny table. On the table, a 
book. Above the table, suspended from 
the lofty, dusky ceiling, an elaborately 
wrought chandelier—.a relic of departed 
grandeur. 


“Er, this room,’’ said Mr. Mcllroy, 
‘tigs—”? 

‘*Was the library,’’ his friend replied. 
‘**You are to sleep here.’’ 

The friend bade him good night, and 
went out. Mr. MclIlroy, who has a 
fancy for odd situations, and a happy 
fortune of falling into them more fre- 
quently than most persons, seated him- 
self in a chair beside the table, turned 
the gas toa brighter glow, took up the 
book (more from the force of habit and 
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A GIRL OF CHICAGO Photograph by the C. & C. Company 
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for the friendly feeling that he, in com- 
mon with all bookish men, derives from 
this contact than with intent to read), 
and let his gaze wander around the 
chainber. 
size fully thirty by twenty feet. 


This, he perceived, was in 
Its sides 
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were quite filled with book cases set into 
the walls. He rose, walked over to one 
of these cases, opened its red-curtained, 
glass door, and found only dust and 
A fancy seized him to open 
He did so, and 


vacancy. 
all the glass doors. 


Photograph by the C. & C. Company 
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returned to his chair. 


Then he took up, 
with a new curiousity, the single book 


that lay on the little table. What man- 
ner of book was this which alone 
remained in this once rich library? A 
compilation of vrse and epigram-— 


Photograph by the C. & C. Companv 
y : 





symbol of the ultimate fate of all writings, 
—the pure gold gleaned from many 
wordy pages. Ifa great library must be 
reduced to contain but one book, he 
thought, that book should, in the very 
fitness of things, be of just this kind. 
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Mr. Mcllroy isa great smoker. I have 
known him to sigh at midnight, as he 
reluctantly put aside pipe and book, ex- 


tinguished the gas, and set about taking 
the few hours of sleep which he grudg- 
ingly grants himself. And (believe it 


SIGNORA ELEANORA DUSE, THE FAMOUS ITALIAN ACTRESS WHO IS SHORTLY TO 
PLAY A SEASON IN THIS COUNTRY, IN “FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 
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THE HONORABLE JABEZ BUNTING SNOWBALL, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK, CANAL 
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or not, but it is true), | have then known 
him, on the very next morning, to wake 
with the dawn, send for coffee—extra- 
ordinarily black coffee—relight his pipe, 
and renew his reading where he quit it 
on the previous midnight.. His friends 
have warned him of the inevitable result 
of such indiscretions, but without avail. 
He wz// smoke, in his bed chamber even, 
and so he did on this night in the 
Deserted Library. Letting the little 
book drop from his grasp, he puffed 
ineditatively, his eyes assuming the 
dreamy expression of one whose thoughts 
fly far from the present. So, sprawling 
in a characteristic fashion in the depths 
of the chair, half awake and half dream- 
ing, he lost consciousness. ‘That is to 
say, | hold that he Jost consciousness, 
and dreamed what followed. He insists 
that he was fully conscious, and saw with 
wakeful eyes a tall, stooping figure of a 
man, in long dressing gown and skull 
cap, enter the library from an adjoining 
room, advance to the nearest book case, 
and pause with a look of bewilderment 
before its open doors and empty shelves. 
With accelerated step the old gentleman 
passed from one empty case to another, 
his surprise at their forlorn condition 
apparently deepening as he gazed into 
eachinturn. Finally, he shook his head 
mournfully, sighed, and with slow, un- 
even tread departed as he came. 

This was the story as Mr. McIlroy told 
it tome. I inquired, not unnaturally, 
I think, if he had learned the history of 
the house. ‘‘No,’’ he said, he preferred 
rather to construct for the mansion such 
a history as he might derive from his 
adventure in the Deserted Library. He 
had no wish to hear a commonplace 
recital of fallen fortunes - 
some merchant of whom the outer world 
had little actual knowledge. ‘‘I feel,’’ 
said Mr. Mcllroy, ‘‘that I know the for- 
mer master of that mansion far better 
than his neighbors; better, perhaps, than 
even his family. Doubtless they think 


perhaps of 


of him—if they any longer think of him 
at all except as the giver of their name 
and the founder of their fortunes—as a 
soul in paradise waiting to be reunited 
to them in a happier existence. I saw 
his spirit returned to its old haunts, and 
I saw him seek his old idols—his books. 
I saw his mild countenance reflect 
mingled astonishment: and pain, as of 
one who receives a revelation of ingrati- 
tude and loss, when he perceived the 
absence of his precious volumes. I saw 
him pause, alert, expectant, as if he 
hoped the spirits of his old friends, the 
poets and philosophers, might step forth 
from the surrounding shades to greet 
him and grasp his hands. I know upon 
what friends, what ties, his thoughts dwell 
most lovingly in the spirit land. He 
must have beenarare old chap; I wish 
I could have known him in the flesh. ”’ 


In this number of the National Mr. 
John Bates Clark, professor of political 
economy in Columbia University, offers 
timely suggestions on the latest phase 
of the trust problem, 7. ¢., its readjust- 
ment of the relations of labor and capi- 
tal. ‘The socialists will say that Mr. Clark 
does not go far enough—does not recog- 
nize the final result of the new condi- 
tion, meaning, of course, government 
ownership of the coal mines. It is quite 
possible, however, that Mr. Clark, in 
urging the adoption of a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration modeled on the New 
Zealand plan, has pointed out that most 
important of steps in any progressite 
movement—the vex step. It is doubt- 
ful, no matter what the dreams and 
hopes of our socialistic friends, if this 
country is ready for the nationalization 
of the coal fields. I do not doubt that 
this step will finally be taken, but not 
yet. Man is slow to change, as witness 
the British people crowning a hereditary 
monarch in this dawn of the democratic 
twentieth century. 














The Laddie Abiding With Me 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


The laddie abiding with me — 
A rollicksome rascal is he! 

With the earliest peep of the mid-summer day, 
He awakens from sleep—and is ready for play; 
And the flow’rs, half adream in the roseate dawn, 
Know the twinkle and gleam of his feet on the lawn. 
With the birds he is up, with the bees he is out— 
And the hollyhock’s cup turns ablush at his shout; 
For he’s known and beloved by each flower and bee— 
Is the rollicksome rascal abiding with me. 


The laddie abiding with me— 

A riotous rascal is he! 
What at dawn was aright, is. at noon all awry — 
The most pitiful sight ’neath the pitiless sky! 
What was tidy and. white at the coming of morn, 
At the coming of night is a scarecrow forlorn! 
There’s a rent in the knee of his trousers—and fear 
Prompts belief there may be a twin rent in the rear! 
Not a whit for appearance, however, cares he— 
The riotous rascal abiding with me! 


The laddie abiding with me— 
A roisterous rascal is he! 
He is bad when he’s best, and he’s best when he’s bad— 
And the pet and the pest of his doting old dad! 
And he whistles and sings in an infinite glee, 
As he recklessly swings in the top of yon tree, 
All unmindful, I know—or not caring to note— 
That his mother’s below, with her heart in her throat! 
But it’s night; and aweary of frolic and glee, 
And asleep—is the laddie abiding with me! 


The laddie abiding with me— 

A dear little fellow is he! 
As he lies in my arms, I can readily trace, 
In the manifold charms of his berry-brown face, 
A resemblance to one I was happy to know— 
Who was up with the sun, in the dead long-ago! 
Through the blur of my tears, I discern a wee elf— 
And he straightway appears as ny urchinhood self! 
With a start, I arouse from a swift reverie— 
And rejoice that my laddie’s abiding with me! 





“THE LADDIE ABIDING WITH ME” Photograph by ‘‘His Doting Old Dad” 














NDER the strong winds the mud was 
drying so that pedestrians no longer 
lost rubbers in a Slough of Despond as 
they crossed the streets, and teams passed 
at a trot instead of plodding wearily with 
frequent rests, and black ooze dripping 
from every spoke. A hint of budding 
life was in the air, and upon the topmost 
branch of a bare maple two robins caroled 
a jocund tho broken duet, as if yet not 
quite tuned to spring melody—the late 
afternoon sunlight making the brick 
color of their song swelled breasts as red 
as blood. 

The windows of the little white painted 
town hall were open, and in the door- 
way stood a man holding a broom and 
gazing after a boy, still young enough to 
be in knee trousers, who was going from 
house to house with a bunch of handbills. 
‘The houses at the Center stood on either 
side of the Green, and quite near to- 
gether. A tall, fresh complexioned 
young fellow, who gave the impression 
of vigor and cleanliness, crossed the 
Green, and called to the man. 

‘**Got swept out, Joe?”’ 

The man nodded—still looking after 
the boy, whose black stockinged legs 
silhouetted themselves in brisk motion 
against the brown sward. ‘Going to be 
anything?” 

‘*Well, I guess’ There’s two men, an’ 
au woman, an’ a little boy, an’ a pile of 
fixin’s.’’ 





By MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON 


The bills held by careless boy fingers, 
fluttered wildly in the March wind, and 
one, loosening, sailed like a large yellow 
butterfly across the Green—falling at the 
young fellow’s feet. He picked it up 
and read aloud: 


POPULAR SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENT 
TONIGHT 
THE GLASS BLOWERS 
NOW IN FULL BLAST. 
AN ELEGANT PREMIUM FOR THE 
HANDSOMEST LADY 
IN THE HALL, 


ALSO PREMIUM 
FOR THE HOMELIEST MAN AND 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BABY, 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT AT 7:30. 
CLASS BLOWERS’ LEVEE AT 7:45, 
DANCING AT 9:30. 


DON'T FORGET TO VOTE. 
ADMISSION, 15 CENTS. 


‘“‘Cheap enough,’”’ commented the 


reader. 

“*Yes. Anybody can bring his best 
girl without gettin’ broke.’’ 

But Harry Prentiss did not smile in 
return. He threw the crumpled bill on 
the ground, and walked away whistling 
as a fellow whistles only when something 
is amiss. He intended asking Retta 
Hollister to come with him to the enter- 
tainment—but it was not of Retta’s tall 
slim prettiness, her inviting smiles, and 
‘*stay-where-you-are’’ glances she was 
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thinking now; it was of Hazel Duncan, 
to whom he had spoken scarce half a 
dozen times because of a certain aloof- 
ness which shut her away from the 
neighborhood young men. He felt that 
she might ‘‘give him a show,”’ instead of 
hedging herself about with a reserve that 
baffled while it pleased him, for he was 
something of a squire among the girls, 
and it disquieted his vanity as well as 
his heart that this one girl of them all 
should hold herself unapproachable. 
He fancied himself boldly stepping up 
to ask her acceptance of a courtesy—but 
under her slightly smiling greeting he 
shrank with hot cheeks from his own 
desire, and it was always another who 
rode beside him in his shining top buggy 
or let him take her to suppers and such 
entertainments as the little town offered, 
while Hazel watched him from afar with 
what he felt was a half amused, under- 
standing scrutiny. He chafed under 
this scrutiny, although his glarice sought 
for it with a sense of loss when her back 
was his way, or when she talked with 
some one else—her piquant face alive and 
smiling as it never was when turned to 
him. He did not know that the intens- 
ity of his desire for her consideration 
revealed itself in look and manner which 
embarrassed and so put her the further 
from him, the while she liked him none 
the less for his longing. 


As he passed the small saddler’s shop, © 


which, innocent of paint and weather 
beaten to the grayness of a hornet’s nest, 
stood upon the Green close to the street, 
the door shut quickly and some one ran 
down the steps. 

“Hullo, Harry!”’ 

“Hullo, Jack!’’ 

While they gave greeting each turned 
eyes trom the other toward the post office 
piazza, where a girl stood talking with a 
stout, bearded man. Both recognized 
the minister—but the recognition did 
not bring that unconscious adjusting of 
facial muscles which followed their 


recognition of the girl. Jack Leonard 
glanced at his companion with a swift 
darkening of expression. He was older 
than Harry Prentiss, though not so tall, 
and his bronze moustache curled with 
the habit of several years growth. He 
twisted it uneasily now as he walked, and 
disagreeable curves settled about his 
mouth. 

‘Goin’ to th’ show tonight?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Guess so,’’ answered Harry, as one 
remotely interested. 

As the two young men reached the 
post office steps Hazel came down and 
toward them, bowing as she passed, and 
meeting squarely the eager intensity of 
the one pair of eyes, the sullen com- 
plaining of the other. Harry’s hat was 
in his hand as he returned her greeting, 
his smooth, boyish face smiling before 
her, but Jack Leonard thrust his hands 
deeper into his coat pockets with a 
churlish determination not to bare his 
head to a girl who might prefer another 
fellow to himself. Hazel, reading, as a 
woman can at times, the mental attitude 
of love untold save by signs and tokens, 
felt a little amusement toward the one, a 
little drawing toward the other, yet she 
walked on with that chin lift which 
seemed to put her beyond approach, and 
which made both turn to look after her 
as she went, a small, erect figure, with 
wind swayed skirts and hair blown into 
tendrils about her ears. Jack turned 
from watching her to watch the face 
beside him—the face of one unconscious 
that any other man in all the world had 
the same right as himself to think of 
Hazel Duncan. 

‘Seems good to have th’ mud dry- 
ing,’’ he said. 

“Yes.” 

The robins twain upon bare maple top 
were still caroling, and their jocund duet 
sang itself in Harry’s ears to the refrain 
of ‘‘We two—we two—we two!’’ He 
threw back his shoulders with a joyous 
gesture. ‘‘Yes, spring’s come.’’ 











Spring of the heart as well as spring 
of the earth! Those others with whom 
he had walked and talked and driven 
and flirted backgrounded into a past 
against which one girl was set in piquant 
bas-relief. Jack, with the disagreeable 
curves deepening about his mouth, went 
into the office leaving Harry to look after 
the girl figure, which turned even as he 
stood, and the backward glance spoiled 
Retta Hollister’s chance of his escort 
that evening. He would go alone to the 


entertainment . . . and of course Hazel 
Duncan would be there . . . and per- 
haps—-. Still the robins were singing: 


‘‘We two—we two—we two!’ the duet 
seeming to thrill all the ruddiness of the 
sunset, until color and sound fused to an 
indescribable effect of which a girl’s 
receding figure was the focus. 

When the town hall windows sent a 
brightness from every separate pane the 
man who some hours previous had swept 
and garnished the place of entertain- 
ment stood rubicund, smiling, beside the 
door to receive admission fees, the jokes 
which he handed back with the change 
urging a snicker from more than one 
swain, who, with sleek hair and well 
brushed Sunday suit, paid for another 
than himself, proudly positive that the 
privilege of escorting such as let finger 
tips rest upon his arm was ‘‘dog cheap’’ 
at fifteen cents, and would not he vote 
for her as ‘‘the handsomest lady?’’ The 
infants, dandled in their mothers’ arms, 
and swayed and trotted to placidity, 
stared with round eyed wonder at the 
increasing crowd, all unconscious that 
to one of them that same crowd should, 
by popular opinion, award the credit of 
being ‘‘the most beautiful baby;” and 
about the door lingered a masculine 
group, jostling one another with rustic 
mirthfulness, and trying to hide each 
behind his fellow at chuckling references 
to the homeliest man. The ‘Popular 
Social Entertainment’? had drawn as 
well as it had been billed, for a glass 
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blowers’ exhibition was unique in the 
annals of the town, and the offered prizes 
had aroused emulation and amusement. 

Harry Prentiss entered the hall as the 
orchestral concert was beginning. The 
two men, the woman and the little boy 
who composed the glass blowers troupe 
also composed the orchestra, and the hall 
resounded with violin, flute, tambourine 
and castanets—which rattled and tinkled, 
shrilled and swayed to the liveliest air 
that ever put people in jolly humor and 
made them feel that they were getting 
their money’s worth. Harry, tall and 
conspicuous in his black suit, immacu- 
late linen and white tie, looked very well 
gotten up for his surroundings, and 
made the less carefully dressed men 
more rough by contrast. As he stood 
among the group at the door with light 
felt hat in hand and eyes traveling over 
the crowd, Retta Hollister’s tall slim 
prettiness obtruded itself upon him—the 
center of an admiring circle—but he did 
not even wonder how she had come; he 
was saying with sudden heart sinking 
that somebody was not there, when he met 
a straight-in-the-face gaze from under a 
trim turban, and his heart was up again 
and beating to tune as gay as that of the 
orchestra itself. As for the turban--it 
turned immediately in the opposite 
direction, but Hazel had been apprecia- 
tively noting the white tie and thinking 
that not another fellow in the hall 
wore one. 

With cessation of orchestral exertions 
‘the glass blowers’ levee’ began. Upon 
the small platform flowers and birds and 
butterflies, cups and rings and pipes 
grew beneath the fingers of the two men 
workers, while the people looked on 
with pleased curiosity or talked in under- 
tones as the woman member of the 
troupe tinkled her tambourine and gave 
little catchy songs—some merry, some 
plaintive. 

Harry watched Hazel as the rather 
shrill voice sang: 
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“She’s my sweetheart, 
LU not tell her name; 
lt may be Sue, it may be Bess— 

To you it’s all the same!” 
and Jack Leonard watched Hazel and 
the watcher as well. He himself was 
carefully dressed, with arbutus in his 
buttonhole, and the odor of it came 
sweet to Hazel. Had she condescended, 
one glance might have brought it to her 
hand, but she delighted more in keeping 
would-be suitors at a distance than in 
accepting courtesies, and so remained 
seemingly intent upon the glass blowing. 
Harry, pushing his way to her near 
neighborhood, waited with awkward 
patience for recognition, then none 
being vouchsafed, he turned away, 
shoulders well back and chin up, to join 
the circle about Retta Hollister, who 
smiled radiantly at his approach. He 
soon had the center of the circle to him- 
self—it being generally understood that 
there was ‘‘something’’ between the two, 
and the canons of rustic etiquette forbid- 
ding a third around with ‘‘a fellow and 
his girl.”’ 

Hazel, seeing everything out of the 
tail of her eye, as only a woman can see, 
was amused at the flattered archness 
with which Retta met Harry’s manner 
of marked devotion, but Jack Leonard 
was not amused. ‘‘I sh’d think Retta 
Hollister ’d be sick,’’ he said ‘sourly to 
his next to hand neighbor, a quiet faced 
fellow with a bright red silk scarf knotted 
under his chin. 

‘‘She looks pretty tol’able healthy,”’ 
drawled the other, who had eyes of his 
own and an idea as to what Jack Leonard 
would do if he could. 

‘‘T guess ’t won’t make Retta sick to 
have Harry talkin’ to her with his head 
so close. She’s used to it. An’ she’s 
had too much attention not to find out 
pretty soon when a feller’s jest puttin’ 
on fur some other girl to see. I noticed 
him kinder aidgin’ the Duncan girl’s 
way a while ago. Why don’t you make 
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up to Hazel, an’ see haow he likes it.’’ 

Jack pulled at his moustache without 
reply, for while a woman might repay 
such a thrust with interest, men meet the 
world so differently that they often turn 
a callous seeming to speech that rankles. 

Hazel heard her name _ whispered 
behind her. 

“I guess she’d like attention well 
enough if she c’d get it, but she’s so kind 
o’ top lofty, as if she was th’ Queen o’ 
Sheby, that th’ fellows don’t fancy her 
none.”’ 

‘*That sort o’ girl always makes an old 
maid,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I wonder who’ll 
get th’ prize as th’ handsomest lady.”’ 

‘‘T wonder what th’ baby prize is,” 
said the first whisperer. She looked 
down at the pink gowned, pink bon- 
neted cherub sleeping in her lap and 
smiled a fond, maternal smile that 
betrayed her anticipations. 

The other woman smiled also—but it 
was a smile edged with scorn. How 
conceited of Susan Brown to think that 
homely boy would get the most votes, 
when her own sweet little Miriam was 
present! She trotted the white bundle 
lying across her lap with finger in its 
mouth. 

‘“‘There now—there now! Mama’s 
precious ’ittle ootsy pet. Is she a dood 
dirl? Sosheis. Harry Prentiss an’ that 
Hollister girl’ll] make a match of it, won’t 
they? He seems kinder sweet on her.”’ 

‘*That’s his way,’ said the mother of 
the pink baby. ‘‘He’s been with a good 
many girls sence he’n Alice North got 
through. They wasengaged. He’s only 
flirtin’ with Retta Hollister. But I 
don’t believe she’d have him anyway.”’ 

‘‘She’d jump at th’ chance,”’ affirmed 
the mother of the white baby. ‘‘Say— 
do you ’pose th’ baby prize ’Il be some 
o’ those blowed things?”’ 

The other woman nodded, putting an 
end to the conversation. How more 
than ridiculous of Maria Kent to think 
that puling little creature would be voted 















upon! 


As if anyone could fail to see the 
difference between such a child and her 


own healthy Tommy. Bless his heart! 
He was mother’s little mannie — so 
he was. 

Hazel looked up and met Jack Leon- 
ard’s sullen scrutiny from across the 
room. So she wanted attention, but 
couldn’t get it! She smiled, and it was 
no Queen of Sheba smile; it was the 
smile of a girl who knew she could be 
winning, and whose pride was pricked 
to showing her power. Presently Jack 
was at her side, and she was glancing up 
at him as she talked, while his listening 
face betrayed how much he felt the com- 
pliment of her notice. The mothers of 
the two babies behind her were mute as 
the sleeping babies themselves. It dd 
look as if Hazel Duncan ‘might have a 
beau! She enjoyed what she knew must 
be their inward discomfiture, but her 
triumph would have tasted better had 
Harry Prentiss seen Jack bending. to 
catch her words. He continued talking 
with Retta Hollister, his tall figure lean- 
ing toward her prettiness with a rustic 
courtliness that became him, for while 
keenly conscious of the girl he had 
turned his back upon he was not dream- 
in of a rival. Hazel, with distaste of 
Jack’s willing attitude and fearful of 
precipitating something which she did 
not care to meet, suddenly chilled, and 
he, nonplused, mortified, went away 
pulling his moustache and regretting the 
bunch of arbutus in her lap. 

The women behind her began talking 
again: 

‘‘Harry didn’t bring Retta tonight. 
She rode over with her Pa and Ma. So 
you see there ain’t nothin’ to his atten- 
tions or he’d a-fetched her.’’ 

The mother of the white baby pursed 
' her lips tentatively. She remembered 
that when they were courting, Susan had 
appeared at places without Peter Brown’s 
escort, and more than once, too 

‘*Mebbe Harry couldn’t get th’ chores 
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done in time to hitch up an’ go after her. 
Retta lives ’way over in th’ woods, you 
know.” 

But the mother of the pink baby shook 
her head. ‘‘A fellow gets through with 
th’ chores in time to hitch up if he’sa 
mind to. Harry’s fancyin’ some other 
girl by this time, I’ll bet a cookey. 
Wonder who ’t is. How spruce Jack 
Leonard looks. But I sh’d think a high 
an’ mighty sort o’ girl like Hazel ’d 
want a more dignified man. He zs so 
full o’ capers, always untyin’ th’ girls’ 
apron strings to church suppers an’ pull- 
in’ off their hair ribbons. There’s Kitty 
Ames an’ her husband an’ little girl. 
Kitty married pretty well, didn’t she? 
"Sol Ames is real likely. I call him 
ruther nice lookin’, too; so neat an’ 
dignified, but dretful solemn, so when 
he laughs you’re kinder s’prised. He 
reminds me of his Aunt Becky. Put a 
false hair front on him an’ he’d look jest 


like her. Do you think their little girl 
pretty? Yes? So do I, an’ she’s so 
cute. There—the blowin’ things is 


> 9? 


through with an’ th’ votin’ is beginnin’. 

The votes were counted, and one of 
the traveling troupe announced: 

‘“‘Mr. Jack Leonard—a fine glass pipe 
for being the homeliest man!”’ 

Amid a roar of masculine laughter, 
Jack was pushed to the front, crimson- 
ing to his white forehead but accepting, 
with apparent grace, the joke which his 
fellows had put upon him, although 
little pleased that Hazel Duncan should 
be witnessing his sudden leap to fame. 
However, she smiled at him—a kindly, 
understanding smile only touched with 
amusement, for he was by no means an 
ill looking fellow, who never looked 
better than now in his confusion, and 
she was smiling still when the name of 
the next prize winner was called. 

‘‘Miss Retta Hollister — an elegant 
crystal table set, for being the hand- 
somest lady.”’ 

What was it that drove the smile from 
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Hazel’s lips? Had her own name been 
called she would have rejected with calm 
disdain both the publicity and the 
present. There was not a fellow in the 
room who would have dared vote for 
Hazel Duncan had he wished to do so, 
as she was exultantly aware, yet she felt 
left out of everything when Harry Pren- 
tiss advanced, bowing, to meet the fair 
prize winner, who, with crystal set in 
hand, was coming back down the aisle 
from the platform, blushing and simper- 
ing very prettily. A sudden nervous 
blur shut from her hearing the name of 
the most beautiful baby, ‘‘who,’’ the 
prize bestower proclaimed, ‘‘is to receive 
this choice collection of life-like glass 
flowers in a glass case. All these 
presents, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
handiwork of the glass blowers, ladies 
and gentlemen, and each present valued 
at many dollars.’’ Spirited whispering 
began behind her. 

‘*Many dollars, indeed —I wouldn’t 
give many cents for it,’’ declared the 
mother of the pink baby. ‘‘To think of 
Flossy Ames gettin’ a baby prize, an’ she 
four years old if she’s a day! Your cun- 
nin’ little Miriam ’d better had it.”’ 

When there is no possibility of such a 
bonus being made, how easy to give 
another what one wishes for one’s self, 
yet cannot obtain. Her generosity was 
matched by the mother of the white baby. 

“Your Tommy ought to a-had it—dear 
little fellow. I never could abide that 
Ames child; pert an’ spoiled as she 
can be.”’ 

‘*Ain’t she?” argued the mother of the 
pink baby. ‘‘An’ not one mite pretty. 
Look at her mouth. That’s enough to 
kill any child’s looks. Do watch Sol an’ 
Kitty a-perkin’ over them glass flowers. 
La! who wants ’em. I wouldn’t thank 
nobody for givin’ my child a prize like 
that. How proud they are to think she’s 
got it. Do see Kitty laff. She thinks 


there never’s been sech a young one 
sence th’ flood. 


I should hate to be so 
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set up over my own flesh an’ blood, 
shouldn’t you? S’posin’ we go home, 
Mis’ Kent.”’ 

‘*S’posin’ we do, Mis’ Brown.”’ 

The pink baby and the white baby 
were borne away in disappointed mater- 
nal arms—-two sleepy bundles, happily 
unconscious of how fortune had passed 
them by. 

The settees were pushed back, and the 
center of the room cleared for dancing. 
Hazel, sitting somewhat by herself on a 
side bench, saw that Harry Prentiss was 
turning toward Retta Hollister as if for 
a partner and with never a glance in her 
own direction; saw also that Jack Leon- 
ard was making his best bow to a dumpy 
girl in red, grimly intent upon forget- 
ting Hazel Duncan. She smiled faintly 
at his resolute expression; then, as Harry 
Prentiss walked down the room with 
Retta Hollister’s hand on his arm, the 
odor of the flaring kerosene lamps sud- 
denly sickened her. She felt a wild 
longing to get away from the warm, 
dingy hall, away from the music, the 
laughing chat, away from every one, and 
with a choke in her throat which took all 
aloofness from her face she slipped 
through the door so quickly that her 
exit was unnoticed save by two people, 
one of whom looked after her with a 
light in his eyes while the other watched 
him sullenly. 

When she was a little distance from 
the hall Hazel stopped. The strains of 
Money Musk came clearly to her ears, 
and the figures of dancers passed and 
repassed the lighted windows. She 
fancied that she could tell Harry Pren- 
tiss among the bowing crowd, and while 
she stood so fancying, a drooping little 
figure in the white moonlight, some one 
spoke at herelbow. She turned, starting 
guiltily, as if her thoughts could be read 
by the object of them. 

‘“‘Why—you’ve left—your partner—’’ 

‘‘T had no partner. Miss Hollister is 
dancing with somebody else. It’s pretty 

















late for you to go back by yourself, I 
guess.’”’ 

Had he asked if he might escort her 
home an inexplicable pride might have 
led her to forbid him, but as, with a new 
courage born of understanding, he 
coolly pulled her hand under his arm, 
the unapproachable deity of his dreams 


was unapproachable no longer—instead 


a meek and unresisting maiden, who let 
him keep step with her as they loitered 
through the chill spring night. 

There were two who must have 
thought the longest way around the 
shortest way home, for they had but 
reached her gate when the dancers drove 
by an hour later. Standing in shadow 
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they watched the line of returning revel- 
ers, each team a blot along the moonlit 
whiteness of the winding road. A girl’s 
voice took up the refrain of the song 
which the woman of the glass blowers’ 
troupe had sung to her tambourine: 
“ ‘She's my sweetheart, 
L’U not tell her name; 
It may be Sue, it may be Bess— 
To you it’s all the same.” 
The tall figure at the gate leaned 
toward the shorter one. 
‘*How cold your cheek is!’’ 
She laughed, and the happiness of the 
laugh echoed in his heart. 
‘‘Hark! She is singing. 
handsomest lady.’ ”’ 


It is ‘the 
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GAD the barnyard cock, 
To his list’ning flock— 

With a squint at the weather-vane, 
And his larboard eye 
On the cloudless sky: 

‘We are in for a spell of rain.’ 
So he plumed and stalked— 
And he bragged and talked 

To his harem of speckled hens; 
And he flapped and flew, 
And he clapped and crew 

To the clack of their shrill ‘‘amens.”’ 


And the wind blew east— 
But never the least 
Indication of coming rain; 
And the wind blew west— 
’Twas a juggling jest, 
To the jiggling weather-vane. 


Then the wind blew south— 
But the dusty drouth 
It made no sign of flight; 
And the wind blew north, 
As the last and fourth— 
It had circled the compass, quite. 


Squawked the barnyard flock, 
To the weather-cock: 

‘*Is our prophecy like to fail?’’ 
But that sage old bird 
Said never a word, 

As he veered with the shifting gale. 
Then the farmer cried: 
‘Surely some one’s lied— 

And that rooster’s the very one!” 
Just a gurgling note, 

In that fool fowl’s throat— 

And his reckless race was run! 


Moral 


Learn a lesson plain, 
From the weather-vane: 
If you’d have your opinions please, 
And be always right, 
Keep your mouth shut tight— 
And veer with the vagrant breeze! 


James Ball Naylor 
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COPY HOOK CHIVALRY 


HE came straight from the country 
to the city room of the Travesty. 
Therefore, they called her Daisy. Her 
real name was Miss Athena Judson, but 
nobody in the Travesty office cared. 
She had not led the newspaper life 
long enough to know which men to trust 
and which not to trust. Hence, the girl 


who shared Daisy’s joys and troubles 
and, incidentally, her rooms, was not sur- 


prised to see the poor, disheveled white 
Daisy enter long past the regular hour 
one night and weeping in a way which 
Smarty, the girl, knew not how to assuage. 

‘**T want to die! That’s all I’m fit for!’’ 

Smarty took her in her strong arms 
and crooned to her like a mother. 

“‘I want to die!’’ the miserable girl 
moaned out. 

“‘No you don’t,’’ Smarty replied with 
quite unnecessary emphasis. Smarty 
had loved this frail little country girl 
from the start, and she meant to comfort 
her in some way. ‘‘You’re just begin- 
ning to show us all what you can do, and 
how much better it is than the stuff we 
turn out, and, if you want to die, it’s 
sinful !’’ 

‘*They’ll never want me back there— 
I’ve got to starve—I want to die!’’ 

Smarty grasped Daisy’s arm roughly. 
‘**Look here, girl, do you think I’m going 
to tell?’”’ Her voice was hoarse as she 
asked the question. 


Daisy put her arms around her friend’s 
neck, hugging her close. 

*‘No, no, not you, dear old Smarty! 
Best old girl, best old girl!’’ 

‘*Well, and nobody else can tell be- 
cause nobody else knows.”’ 

‘‘But Goggles finds out everything, 
and then he’l] fireme. Oh, Smarty, did 
you ever do anything—terrible—like this 
—no, no, Smarty, I know you didn’t!”’ 

Smarty almost wished for a moment 
that she had, and she could only slowly 
shake her ruddy head, saying: 

“‘There, Daisy, don’t fret. Goggles 
may be a wise city editor, but he doesn’t 
find out everything.”’ 

Goggles was a very young city editor 
who had taken the place of an old and 
properly feared king of the city room. 

He had graduated from the reporters’ 
ranks, and Smarty, as well as the other 
girls and boys, had not yet learned to 
give him the respect he fully expected. 
But they respected his cleverness to a 
certain degree. His suddenly achieved 
greatness they preferred to ignore. 

The next day Smarty was not only 
compelled to conceal the truth, but also 
to tell a falsehood to save her friend. 
Daisy was desperately ill, and delirious. 
Smarty stationed a trained nurse at the 
bed side, then she went to receive her 
assignment and Daisy’s. She walked to 
the young city editor’s desk in an almost 
swaggering way, reporting Daisy’s ab- 
sence thus: 

















‘‘Good morning, Mr. Higgins. Daisy 
ran a needle through her foot last night, 
and she couldn’t come down this morn- 
ing. It’s very painful, and it’ll be some 
days till she can come down to her 
assignments. But, if you don’t mind, 
I’d like to go on her assignments, and 
she’ll write them up. I’ll bring the copy 
in time for the early morning edition.” 

Mr. Higgins studied her handsome 
face narrowly. It was seemingly free 
from guile. Her clear, blue-green eyes 
were smiling as if out of very love for the 
mere privilege of existence. 

“Yes, Miss Trotway, you may do that 
—it is very kind of you to wish to help 
Miss Judson.”’ 

Then, with the usual perversity of 
human nature, he gave her the most 
tedious assignment on the woman’s list, 
and the next worst, he jotted down for 
Daisy. Smarty made a face at his placid 
back as she swept out of the room. The 
other reporters were already cobwebbing 
the big city with their alert feet and 
brains. Smarty had no time to lose, 
especially with such a heavy double task 
before her. 

When Smarty reached her room that 
evening Daisy was again tearful. Daisy 
would not hear of Smarty’s plan. Smarty 
was worn out with the day’s tramping 
and fretting, but she tried to reason with 
Daisy. 

‘*Here, little girl, are all your notes, 
and all you have to do is to write them 
out—not very long—I heard Goggles say 
that the elections would crowd out a lot 
of good copy. Hurry now, for Goggles 
isn’t good on waiting.”’ 

“TI can’t—I can’t! I couldn’t write 
a decent paragraph to save my life. All 
the writing is gone out of me with my 
self respect. I want to die, I want to 
die!’’ she wailed, hiding her pretty face 
in her trembling hands. Without 
another word, Smarty put down her 
stub fountain pen, and took up a well 
sharpened pencil that Daisy always used. 
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Hungry and tired as she was, Smarty 
wrote out the article in a few moments. 
She made use of Daisy’s favorite adjec- 
tives and adverbs, imitating Daisy’s fine, 
girlish handwriting as well as she could. 
When the work was finished, even Daisy 
would have been deceived. But she did 
not show it to Daisy, who had sobbed 
herself to sleep. Daisy’s present mood 
was the reckless one of confessing her 
wrong doing, getting discharged, and 
throwing her life away entirely—a thing 
which the strong minded Smarty did not 
intend she should do. 

Week after week passed, during which 
time Smarty answered many questions 
concerning Daisy’s afflicted foot, and 
triumphantly put Daisy’s salary in the 
bank across the street from the Travesty 
offices. 

The white Daisy was slowly regaining 
her self respect, under Smarty’s incom- 
parable handling. 

“Tell Goggles that I’ll be down 
tomorrow morning,’’ she told Smarty 
one fine, inspiring day. 

Smarty turned to the lounge in sheer 
ecstasy. Daisy looked up from the 
pillows and smiled at the tall goddess 
standing over her. 

“You are glad, dear old Smarty! I 
owe it all to you, whatever I am from 
this day on. Smarty, won’t you bend 
down and let me kiss you?”’ 

Smarty did as she was bid, and then 
hurried from the place to hide her emo- 
tion. When she reached the editor’s 
desk another surprise was in store 
for her. 

Mr. Higgins had evidently been wait- 
ing for her. He had secured Daisy’s 
copy from the press rooms. It was all 
scratched and inked, but she quickly 
recognized it as the ‘‘fake’’ copy she had 
been turning in all the month. She 
quaked before this accuser of her guilt, 
and, for the first time, she was afraid of 
Mr. Higgins, once the comrade Goggles. 
With the true newspaper instinct, he 
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plunged into the most interesting part 
of the story. 

‘‘Smarty—’’ he began. She gave a 
start. He had not used the nickname 
since his accession. It must be some- 
thing dreadful, she thought. 

‘*Smarty, I know all about Miss Jud- 
son’s escapade.”’ 

‘‘Escapade?”’ She sniffed indignantly. 
“It was a cowardly young fellow’s esca- 
pade, not hers. Besides, it would have 
done you more credit not to mention it.’’ 
Her impertinence seemed not to amaze 
him. He was very gentle with her. 

“*T have known it all along—-don’t you 
think it was good of me to let you think 
I was being fooled ?”’ 

She could not help laughing at this. 
She nodded. 

‘“‘When you brought in this forged 
copy, it was very hard to be silent.”’ 

‘**Goggles, it was splendid!’’ she burst 
out, and then suddenly realized that it 
was the city editor she addressed thus. 

But, for oncé, he did not seem to care. 

‘*Not as splendid as the fight you made 
for that girl week in and week out.”’ 

“It wasn’t a fight. It was—it was 
nothing, Goggles. She is my friend. 
She seemed so happy today. She 
wants me to tell you that she intends 
coming down tomorrow. Please put her 
on an easy assignment for the start.’’ 

Mr. Higgins watched her smilingly. 
Her animated face looked positively 
beautiful. Her crinkly hair was in the 
sunlight. It seemed to flash fire. So 
did her glorious eyes. 

**On what assignment shall I put you?’’ 
he asked gayly. 

She gazed at him in surprise. It was 
not the custom to consult the reporters’ 
tastes in the Travesty office. 

‘‘Why,’’ she answered with a broad 
smile, as if quite prepared for any joke, 
“T’ll go on any assignment that the 
Travesty wants me to go. Have you 
anything special for me?’’ 

**Yes, very special, Smarty.”’ 


In a moment she was alert. The word 
*‘special’’ was her trumpet sound. 

**Is it in this district?’’ 

“‘No, indeed. Quite out of this dis- 
trict.” 

Still he smiled and she wondered. 

“You might object to it,’’ he said. 
Then she looked at him sharply to see if 
he was sane. 

“It is my duty to go wherever the 
Travesty sends me,’’ she replied, to 
remind him of his duty as editor. 

‘True; but this is not for the Travesty, 
Smarty.”’ 

‘*Is it for you?’’ she asked quickly. 

“*Ves, Smarty.”’ 

‘*Well?’”’ She stood as if waiting for 
orders. Again he smiled inscrutably. 

**Do you know where I live, Smarty?’’ 

**Of course! Across the way from Fair- 
land Park, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ 

“‘Shall I go there for you, Goggles?”’ 

‘*'Yes.’° 

‘“‘And what must I do when I get 
there?” 

‘*Just stay there.”’ 

“Very well. And how long must I 
stay there?’’ 

‘*Forever, Smarty !’’ 

er” 

**Do you understand, Smarty? I want 
you to be my wife. Will you—will you?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ she murmured very 
softly. 

Just then a boy came in for copy. 

When he had gone, Goggles said: 

‘Do you know now?”’ 

Smarty lifted her glance to his. And 
he was clever enough to need no other 
answer. Anna Cosulich 
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BEFORE THE MIRROR 


KRUGER was Just about to pass. Her 

face was in the shadow, and he was 
not quite sure. And yet-- 

‘**T beg your pardon—”’ he said, lifting 

















his hat hesitatingly. She turned quickly 
at the sound of his voice. 

‘*Bob!”’ she cried. 

So it zs you,’’ said Kruger, advancing 
with out-stretched hand. 

She placed her fingers in his mechani- 
cally and looked up at him in a wonder- 
ing sort of way. Then you didn’t— 
didn’t—it wasn’t true—’’ she began, as if 
at a loss. 

‘‘No, I didn’t perish,’’ he answered, 
cherrily, reassuring her of his flesh and 
blood qualities by a pressure of the hand. 
*‘T wasn’t born to be drowned, I guess. 
We were picked up by a New York liner 
on the third day. Just got in and have 
been dodging reporters ever since. ‘But 
how came you here? I thought you 
were in Honolulu.” 

‘‘We are visiting the States,’’ she 
replied, ‘<I came on ahead from Chicago. 
I am staying at the Van Girths’. Harold 
is to be here with the child next week,”’ 
she continued, flushing slightly. 

‘“‘Ah, yes; the child,’’ said Kruger, 
dropping the hand. ‘I had forgotten 
how long it has been since we met before. 
How old is it?” 

‘*Seven,’’ she responded, ‘‘just seven. 
Come to see me tomorrow and we will 
have a chat about old times.”’ 

‘*Delighted,’’ said Kruger abstractedly 
as they parted. At the corner he turned 
to watch her retreating figure. ‘‘She 
doesn’t look a day older,’’ he solilo- 
quized, lighting a cigarette. ‘I wonder 
what the husband is like.”’ 

As Kruger strolled down Fifth avenue 
in the direction of the Van Girths’ next 
day his mind was filled with memories. 
They had been mad, Nina and he, eight 
years ago. Yes, mad, that was the word, 
in that first unreasoning love of both 
their lives. It had been a passion of 
untrained youth—ever dangerous, and 
ending suddenly, as such things do. 
And now it was forgotten. Had she 
not said they would chat of old times 
and was not that a certain indication that 
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she had ceased to remember—well, the 
indiscretion of it? Anyhow, nobody 
knew. She had married almost imme- 
diately after the break, and he had gone 
abroad. 

If Kruger cherished any further doubts, 
Nina’s manner put him at his ease. 
The Van Girths were old friends and 
charmingly hospitable. Nina was viva- 
cious as ever but, the intervening years 
had added a certain dignity, and foreign 
peregrinations had tempered Kruger’s 
boyish ardour into polished self restraint. 
As it was they thoroughly enjoyed each 
other’s companionship and no specters 
rose out of the past. Kruger found him- 
self a frequent caller at the Van Girth 
home. 

It was probably ten days after the 
meeting with Nina that he saw the child. 
Kruger’s heart went out to the little one 
atonce. He cared little for children as 
a rule, but there was some subtle fascina- 
tion about this one which he did not 
understand. 

‘*Eunice is quite in love with you,”’ 
said Nina one day. ‘She talks of you 
continually and is always asking when 
you will come again.”’ 

The child, who was playing with her 
doll, and arranging its hair before a tall 
cheval glass, looked up bashfully. Kru- 
ger drew his arm chair before the mirror 
and lifted Eunice up beside him. 

‘*Let me help you, little one,’’ he said. 

And thus, with his head bent close to 
her’s, they arranged Miss Dolly’s coif- 
ure. The mother, momentarily forgot- 
ten, watched them with varying emotions. 

Of a sudden she arose and walked un- 
steadily to the window. She raised the 
blind and threw a flood of light upon 
the mirror and the faces reflected in it. 

Kruger looked up, startled from his 
absorbtion. And then he saw it too— 
the child’s face, close to his, and the 
resemblance. Yes, there was the same 
mold of the cheek; the same set of the 
lip; the same eyes wider apart and 
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deeper set than the others. The child’s 
face was yet undeveloped. ‘These things 
might not be noticed for years and years, 
unless— 

Mixed with the sudden, overpowering 
horror of the revelation came a great 
surge of tenderness for this little one in 
his arms. He bent and kissed her, then 
put her gently down and turned to face 
the mother. A look of the eyes was all 
that passed between them, but in it there 
was understanding and resolution and 
heartbreak, all in one. ‘*Goodbye,’’ he 
said, quite steadily, aftera moment. She 
gave him her hand in silence and he 
went out, groping his way as though it 
were dark. The child gazed after him 
in big eyed surprise. ‘‘When is he coming 
back, mamma ?’’ she asked wistfully. 
‘*Never,’’ said the woman, and the child 
burst into tears. Louts J. Stellman 
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IN THE LOWER LEVEL 


HE boss of the night shift and the 

man who hates him are descending 
the working shaft of the mine—together. 

Darkness is all about them, so palpa- 
ble, so dense that it strangles the breath 
on the lips of one unused to the dark- 
ness of the lower level. And the two 
are alone. 

No premonition comes to the man in 
charge that a murderer in thought and 
intent is standing at his side; but had 
he been thus warned, he would not have 
betrayed the knowledge by so much as 
the quiver of an eyelash, for he knows 
not the meaning of the word fear. 

The feeble, flickering light of the 
candles, that seems only to intensify the 
gloom, does not reveal the passion dis- 
torted face of the other to the man who 
stands at ease, carelessly humming a bar 
of a waltz he had heard somewhere—just 
where he does not remember. But the 
other remembers. Will he ever forget 
it?-—Anita, his sweetheart, in the Ameri- 


cano’s arms, and the music playing on, 
and on, and on— 

He will strangle the object of his hate, 
there in the blackness of the lower level. 
But no! when the bucket is half way up 
he will catch him off guard and pitch 
him out, to be crushed like an egg shell 
on the timbering of the shaft. Mean- 
while, to the task at hand. 

It is the work of a moment to put in 
the three shots of giant powder, ready 
for firing. 

The snuffs under the fuses are lighted, 
and the men spring into the bucket and 
give the signal to hoist. 

The bucket ascends, stops with a jerk, 
and begins to settle slowly to the bottom. 
Signal after signal goes up, and stiil the 
bucket sags toward the blast. 

Fifty seconds have not elapsed since 
the lighting of the snuffs, but in another 
second the powder in the fuse will ignite! 

The man with murder in his heart 
smiles grimly, for he, teo, knows not the 
meaning of the word fear. 

They will go together, then! It is 
well. Life without er would not be 
life, and— What is it that e/ Americano 
is saying? 

‘‘Somethin’ wrong with th’ engines. 
God help my wife an’ th’ little uns!’’ 
With a bound the other leaps to the 
bottom of the dump, and makes a run 
for the nearest fuse that is spitting a warn- 
ing at him. He reaches it, and dashes 
out the snuff with his cap. Two more 
shots remain, set close together. 

As he stumbles toward them he falls, 
and his candle is extinguished. With 
only the sputtering fire of the fuse to 
guide him he gropes his way toward the 
holes, and drawing his knife, severs the 
fuses close to the face of the rock. And 
so they find him, lying face downward 
in the bottom of the shaft, the knife still 
clinched in a rigid grasp. 

But he remembers nothing of this—he 
only knows that Anita’s kisses win him 
back to life. J. Torrey Connor 
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NORTON’S DANTE 


HAT a joy it is to handle—and 

handle as one’s own—a well bred 
book; one that’s plain of cover, that 
opens graciously, that meets you frankly 
with clear, honest type and generous 
margins! ‘Times are tawdrier now than 
back in past days, perhaps, but they are 
franker, too. All that is simple and of 
good taste in modern book making has 
entered into the making of these three 
volumes of Norton’s Dante. I must 
confess to more than a moment’s joy in 
simply feeling such books as _ these, 
merely opening them. 

And how Nortonesque they are! As 
if they had just left the old professor’s 
quiet library. And so they have, bring- 
ing with them some of that quiet, that 
reverence and _ religiousness which is 
the atmosphere, the only atmosphere 
breathed by aripe scholar and man of 
letters. For ten years past Professor 
Norton has been brooding over the great 
Tuscan’s world poem, and this is the 
result. ‘Ten years ago he published the 
best prose translation that had ever been 
made. Ten years of further study into 
the deep, dark things of the original, years 
of weighing of words and sifting of notes, 
has given us not only a new edition, 
revised, but a prose translation of Dante 
as nearly perfect as a translator will ever 
make it. Norton’s Dante is destined to 
become the classic translation in English. 

This is one of the few great books 
needed in every household library. 
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‘*Not how many, but how good books,”’ 
is the motto for the private library. | 
once heard Professor Norton, in a quiet 
talk to a graduate club at Harvard, say 
that the books of the world that one 
needed to know were very few—only the 
great classics: Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Job, 
Isaiah and half a dozen others. To 
know these (and how mighty few modern 
readers do!) is equal to a college course; 
is a liberal education. 

The Divine Comedy in Italian is a 
closed book to most of us. We must 
have it in English. Shall we own one 
of the many translations in verse or this 
best one in prose? 

We think of Dante as among the divin- 
est of poets and we can scarcely bring 
ourselves to read him in prose. The loss 
is so great that the reading seems hardly 
worth while, it becomes a task, and we 
naturally turn to some of our English 
poets for a version of the great poem. 
We shall be disappointed. A transla- 
tion at best is but a warming over, and 
such is the nature of great poetry that 
in turning it into poetry in a different 
tongue, the better the turning the less like 
the original it is.. Pope’s ‘‘Iliad’’ is but 
one instance of this. ‘The coalescence 
of the music and the meaning of the 
verse, in the perfection of which the life 
of poetry consists, cannot be transferred 
from one tongue to another. A new 
harmony may be substituted, but the 
difference is fatal. The translation may 
have a life of its own, but it is not the 
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life of the original,’’ says Professor Nor- 
ton in his preface. 

But some of the great world poems are 
great aside from their purely poetical 
qualities. We read some for their 
thought as well as for their music. Zhe 
Divine Comedy is first among the deeply 
intellectual and emotional poems of the 
world. Our interest is often all in the 
soul of this man whom we find ‘‘mid- 
way in the journey of life,’’ rather than 
in the lights and shadows of his way. It 
is the thought, the soul of the poem we 
get at in Professor Norton’s translation— 
but that soul clothed in the simplest, 
purest, most classical English. 

If we needed fresh proof of the 
supreme interest in the meaning of Zhe 
Divine Comedy we have it in the fact 
that Mr. C. A. Dinsmore’s Zhe Teach- 
ings of Dante has run into the third 
edition in less than a year. This 
remarkable study was reviewed in the 
National hardly more than six months 
ago. 

In Professor Norton’s perfect text and 
Mr. Dinsmore’s new religious interpre- 
tation, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
done as much for the study of Dante as 
any publishing house will do, perhaps, 
in the coming century. 

Dallas Lore Sharp 


Tue Divine ComMEDY oF DANTE, translated by Charles 
Eliot seen. (Revised edition) Houghton, Mifiin & 
Co., 1902. 
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THE NOVEL AS AN EDU- 
CATOR 


| WONDER how many of the readers 

of the National have been privileged 
to see an essay by Burne-Jones with 
Thackery’s Mewcomes for its theme, 
written when the artist was a student at 
Cambridge and reprinted by Mr. Mosher 
in his Bibelot series a year or so ago? It 
contains the most naive explanation of 
the raison d’etre of the novel that I have 
come upon anywhere. I haven’t the 


little book by me and therefore cannot 
quote, but I shall always remember, like 
a discovery, the writer’s explanation 
how, when the human heart became sur- 
charged and over burdened with its troub- 
les, it found a natural and sane relief in 
seeing them recounted by. the sympa- 
thetic hand of genius, —vent for its 
sorrows in considering the picture of 
them. And that is the reason of the 
novel. 

It is indeed the true reason of all art. 
But it is the novel that I am considering 
just at present. And I would not wish 
to be suspected, even momentarily, of 
pessimism in endeavoring to extend 
the moral to fit the situation of the 
moment. For it is novels that we are 
reading now almost wholly. We appear 
to be mad over fiction. It has come 
upon us with a rush, like a flood, within 
the past half decade; we are quite over- 
whelmed by it. For the first time in the 
history of letters, it has come to be, and 
at once, not in the least a question of 
authors, or of plots, or scenario. We 
accept everything, anything, so long as 
the story pleases. The tale’s the thing! 

Twenty years ago, and even less, we 
insisted solemnly upon the moral pur- 
pose in fiction. Now we ask only for 
genius in story stelling. Fiction seems 
to have become, in an intimate sense, the 
toy of civilization. But it is much more 
than that, if we look a little deeper. 
And is not all this just exactly as Burne- 
Jones explained it? It is true human 
nature never changes, but men and man- 
ners do; and we can scarcely hope to 
find an intimate picture of our sorrows 
and emotions in the fortunes of Dorothy 
Vernon or of Audrey. We have gotten 
at a bound beyond that first fine stage 
and we read anyhow, avidly, carelessly, 
rapturously: but read we must. The 
immediate underlying motive in the 
present instance is the conditions of our 
daily life. It is an era of sordid achieve- 
ment that forces us to the theatre, the 
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music room, the printed page for a 
breathing space. And of all means of 
entertainment the book is the readiest. 
So the publisher looks only to the novels 
for his reward; the critical journals, with 
their tables of best selling books, are 
wholly given up to it; and it has come to 
pass, when we speak of books nowadays, 
that we refer inevitably to the latest 
fiction. 

Here is, perhaps, the most hopeful 
general sign of the times. Better that 
the whole world should read novels—and 
there is a surprisingly large number of 
clever ones—than that it should not 
read at all. For books have been, since 
the beginning of them, rather the posses- 
ion of the few than the resource of the 
many. And the world is yet an infant, 
and it is learning as a whole world to 
read, for it appears now to have, for the 
first time, in the broadest sense, the 
opportunity to gratify its desire. And 
as natural as mother’s milk in this situa- 
tion is the novel. So we may very well 
accept the flood of fiction that is now 
upon us as the first sign of a genuine 
general enlightenment in the history of 
the human race. Joseph Lewis French 


—SoOo 


KIPLING, BODY SNATCHER 


HE alienists of a future age will pro- 

claim Mr. Rudyard Kipling to have 
been the most distinguished criminal of 
our own. ‘True, it is not said he has 
committed any act now legally a crime; 
but, as men progress morally, the cate- 
gory of crimes is added to: a deed toler- 
able yesterday is a crime today. Mr. 
Kipling’s crimes are of the sort not yet 
legally designated as such, though already 
so recognized by the best intelligence of 
the age and abhorrent to the spirit of 
the cultivated minority. 

The character of Mr. Kipling’s crimes 
will become apparent to the reader of 
his written works—or, to be quite exact, 
will become apparent to some readers of 
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For the 


some of his written works. 
popularity of many of his written works 
—savage, vulgar, un-Christian,—can be 
explained by no other hypothesis than 
that the majority of his readers are not 
yet sufficiently civilized to recognize his 
crimes as crimes. And in a few—a very 
few of his works, the criminal tendency 
does not appear. 

Turning fora time from lesser offences, 
Mr. Kipling has made his debut as a 
body snatcher—a defamer of dead men. 
His victim in this instance is the poet 
John Keats. Ina short story, Wireless, 
published in the August number of 
Scribner’s Magazine, Mr. Kipling has 
exploited, for his own pocket profit, the 
forgotten frailties of the earlier poet. 
This exploit is aptly characterized by 
Henry B. Fuller, novelist and critic, in 
the Chicago Evening Post. Thus: 


‘‘When Rudyard Kipling laid his un- 
mannerly hand on John Keats he made 
a mistake. His recent magazine story, 
‘*Wireless,’’? which. jumbles the poetry 
and personality of Keats into a sort of 
pseudo-scientific fantasy, makes flagrant 
inroads on good taste and right feeling. 
Kipling himself is an incarnation of the 
rowdyism of rampant democracy, but 
here he has pushed his coarse grained 
modernity too far and has ridden to 
a fall. 

“Tt is not Keats that he has hurt; it is 
the feelings of every sensitive reader. 
He seems to have thought that Keats 
aas a mere person, and that, as such, he 
might unceremoniously be made into 
copy. But Keats long ago passed beyond 
that stage. He lives now not as an indi- 
vidual, but rather as a type, and as such 
should remain free from degrading 
assault and from vulgar contamination. 
He is the symbol of the all-gifted and 
unfortunate and unappreciated young 
poet, dead in his flower. To prejudice 
the integrity of such a type as this is as 
bad as to clip a coin or to falsify the 
stamp that strikes it. Symbols are the 
very food of the race. He who attacks 
one cuts away life’s staff from beneath 
our hand. 

‘*Man, in the last analysis, as the Ger- 
man thinkers say, is an idealist—pro- 
foundly, incorrigibly, inevitably so. And 
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time is his great ally. The silver mists 
of the years do for us what we, left to 
ourselves, might not be able to accom- 

lish. Almost a century has intervened 

etween us and Keats. Another century 
will consolidate the good work. Mr. 
Kipling puts his hand to a vain task, 
after all, when he tries to drag back an 
established poetical ideal into the crude 
and garish light of day—his day. 

“Mr. Kipling’s story is’ worse than 
tasteless, feelingless; he has done every 
‘gentle reader’ of English a dis-service 
of the most barbarous nature.’’ 

Keats is forever, Kipling for a day. 

Frank Putnam 


—<—[«o— 


. TABLOID CLASSICS 


GeOwLy but surely the shadows of 

oblivion creep up to obscure the 
works of even our greatest men. ‘The 
very pressure of new talents, interpreting 
a new era, and demanding recognition, 
crowds old talents, interpreting other 
eras, into the darkness at the nether 
marge oftime. Little by little the works 
of the great dead become obsolete and 
are forgotten. The anthology contains 
the names and surviving poetic frag- 
ments of hundreds of singers who filled 
impressive volumes in their own days. 
Only the curious and industrious scholar, 
compiling long lists of dead volumes 
and obscure dates, finally recalls to an in- 
different world the prodigies performed 
by his hero of yesterday. The average 
reader wants only the best of any man or 
group of men. Even Shakespeare and 
the Bible have fallen into this category: 
we have shrewd critics naming in a list 
of the world’s best writings, not the 
Bible as a whole, but the Book of Isaiah, 
or the Book of Job, or the Songs of 
Solomon, or the Psalms of David. The 
shrewd publisher, recognizing this drift 
of the time,—this natural result of the 
multiplication of duties and pleasures 
that beset us,—resorts to compilations 
of ‘the best’’ of this author and of the 
other, not merely introducing us, but 
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giving us in brief compass the loftiest 
thought, the purest style of the writer 
in question. 

Thus, L. C. Page & Co., of Boston, 
have begun a new series. ‘The first vol- 
ume is Zhe Best of Balzac, and includes 
seven selections from his novels and 
stories. The second volume, just out, 
is Zhe Best of Stevenson, which embodies 
selected essays, stories and poems. Each 
volume contains also a complete list of 
the author’s writings, a critical survey of 
his work and a portrait. Most of us, 
having so much to see and to de, ina 
life so short, desire no more of any man 
than this. Arthur McIlroy 
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JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


HE second of the dozen volumes which 

are to constitute Zhe Jewish En- 
cyclopedia embraces 1,600 articles and 
carries its wonderful story of Jewry’s 
deeds and dreams, its men and its insti- 
tutions, some distance into the second 
letter of the alphabet. No other work 
of equal scope or historical importance 
has been undertaken in our time. This 
work, the joint product of 400 celebrated 
scholars cooperating under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Funk and having at com- 
mand all the physical and financial 
resources of the house of Funk, Wagnalls 
& Co., maintains in its second volume 
the lofty spirit and style that character- 
ized the first. It becomes more than 
ever apparent that this is to be a product 
lacking which no student’s library can 
be complete. This fact alone would not 
entitle it to be classed as true literature; 
but, such is the quality of much of its 
contents, that it does in fact attain this 
ultimate and enduring distinction. In 
a period when criticism is perforce ex- 
traordinarily busy with fiction, this Zn- 
cyclopedia has received unstinted praise 
in every center of civilization through- 
out the world. Martin Murray 





























~The Monarch of 400,000,000 


By HENRY DAVIES, Ph. D., 


Yale University 


MID the blare of silver trumpets, 

the booming of cannon, the splen- 
dors of courtdom and officialdom, and 
the pageantry conferred by titles and 
gold lace, the coronation of King 
Edward VII has at last passed into his- 
tory. He is now the crowned monarch 
of 400,000,000 souls and of an empire 
which extends ‘‘where’er the winds of 
God are blown.”’ 

The weather was dull and lowering 
throughout the hour or so of the cere- 
mony; but long before the time set for 
the function a patient, orderly, and 
expectant crowd watched and waited for 
a glimpse of this historic spectacle. 
Even officials who, by reason of their 
position, were invited to seats within the 
Abbey, had to ‘be in their places hours 
before the commencement of the pro- 
cession. 

It was not a people's celebration; for 
they were kept as far off as possible, by 
barricades and other devices, from the 
persons of the participants. It was a 
spectacle of the official side of the British 
Empire; and its greatest defect as such 
was the omission of the democratic or 
modern. feeling. In spirit and effect it 
was quite mediaeval and out of touch 
with the central inspirations of our times. 

The scanty and tawdry character of the 
house decorations showed that the people 
were in no mood to lay our more money 
on this show. ‘Though enthusiasm ran 
high, the throng was not gay or hopeful; 
for so many fortunes were lost in the 
failure of the June preparations that they 
had no heart to spend money even on a 


king’s enthronement, even if they had 


wished. 

Then the king’s grave illness—the last 
of which has not yet been heard from— 
was another damper. We may respect- 
fully suppose that after such an experi- 
ence he was much sobered by his partial 
recovery and inwardly attuned to the 
religious as well as the historical sig- 
nificance of the ritual, the recital of 
which made him ‘‘King of England, 
Emperor of India and of Britain beyond 
the Seas.’’ He looked well, however, 
and went through the ceremonial without 
serious fatigue. 

What more appropriate place could 
have been chosen for the memorable 
event than Westminster Abbey, where 
we may imagine, as one- poet has ex- 
pressed it: 


“While the organ rolls his tone 
Down the aisles of mossy stone, 
Pouring thro’ the hallowed fane 
Throbbing chord and pealing strain— 
See, about the throne 
Stand the hosts who went before us 
Wakened by the nation’s chorus; 
Spirits beautiful and tender 
When the rose was in the bud; 
Strenuous souls who butlt to splendor 
Tho’ the stones were splashed with 
blood.” 


Certainly the last resource was ex- 
hausted to make the scene harmonious 
with its past illustrious examples. 

As the king rode on in his majesty, 
however, certain thoughts came to my 
mind, all of them centering in the ques- 
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KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA IN THEIR CORONATION ROBES 




















tion: What does all this mean to Anglo- 
Saxons, and to the world? Here is a 
crowd shouting itself hoarse and rival- 
ling the pealing bells in fervor of good 
wishes. In churches in the provinces 
thousands are gathered to pray for their 
king, that he may meet his momentary 
obligations without mishap and have a 
prosperous reign. To Anglo-Saxons 


such a spectacle is not without its 
message. 
In the first place, the coronation 


should be connected with the history of 
similar functions in the past of our race. 
England—modern England, at least—is 
wedded to the monarchy; which seems 
more firmly entrenched in the affections 
of the people than ever; a fact to be 
accounted for, not, as some suppose, 
because there is an extraordinary enthu- 
siasm for the present king, but because 
the institution of the monarchy has taken 
root in the soil of English life, and, like 
the church, is a necessary adjunct of the 
imagination of the people. To the 
beholder actuated to form impartial and 
dispassionate judgments, as I have 
pointed out, the reflection was forced 
upon the mind that these ancient cus- 
toms, while preserving the continuity of 
the monarchy, did not represent the 
most recent and vital form of social 
evolution—democracy. We may admit 
that the monarchy tends to social stabil- 
ity, and the eclectic repetition of the 
best of the ancient rituals of the corona- 
tion is a splendid tribute to the perma- 
nence of custom which monarchism 
undoubtedly fosters. This is doubly 
true, too, when the institution is limited 
by constitutional and quasi-democratical 
rights, and is exercised with tact and 
unselfishness, as is the case with the 
present king. Pure democracy, on the 


other hand, tends to social unrest; and, 
though social unrest and discontent are 
as unsectarian as tonsilitis, there are 
degrees of the plague, and it is worse in 
democracies. 
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That monarchism fosters coionial ex- 
pansion is also fully borne out by its 
history. ‘The interest of England’s ‘‘far- 
flung’ colonies in the coronation is 
proof of the fact that under present con- 
ditions it is possible to combine social 
progress with precedent, and the ties of 
kinship may be, and often are, quite as 
strong under monarchism as_ under 
republicanism. 

For Americans, of course, the sig- 
nificance of the coronation cannot be in 
the pageant itself, nor in the institution 
of monarchy; for we have no real inter- 
est in either; but rather in this sugges- 
tion of social stability and imperial unity. 
It is a most instructive political fact that 
despite successive attacks from hostile 
foes, first in our own war of independ- 
ence, and several times since by Euro- 
pean, and recently by the Boer nations, 
the English influence is still, if not 
paramount, easily the most important 
which we have to reckon with. Splen- 
didly neutral, this neutrality is backed up 
by a people united, proverbially indiffer- 
ent to foes, determined and on the whole 
successful, though blundering. Among 
such a people, which comprehends men 
of all colors, languages and customs, 
what could so well express unity as the 
monarchy, such a monarchy as_ Eng- 
land’s, where the death of the monarch 
produces no more influence on the 
government and social order than a 
downfall of rain! ‘This stability of 
things English is the significant fact 
symbolized in the coronation; this, and 
the wonderful and undiminished power 
of expansion represented by the colonies. 
This normally steadying power of such a 
monarchy as England’s is, I think, the 
source of the loyalty of strong men to it. 

It may reasonably be debated whether 
monarchy or republicanism is the nobler 
theory of human government; no one 
will doubt which is both the more im- 
pressive and effective. As a republican, 
I cannot grant that the paternalism 
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which is inseparable from monarchism 
is preferable to the self help and self 
government which are the foundations 
of republicanism. And really, the world 
is fast outgrowing ‘“‘the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of kings.’’ Democracy, it is 
said, also loves a lord; and even a demo- 
crat may be pardoned if, in witnessing 
such a pageant as that of August g, he 
felt a strong tide of emotion move his 
soul, even while his simpler and severer 
ways of thinking compel him at the same 
time to disapprove and coridemn the 
medizvalism which made up the sub- 
stance of the ceremonial. 

While, therefore, it is highly probable 
that monarchy in England has seen its 
best days, we should not fail to grip the 
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heart of the recent pageant which still 
has a meaning in relation to the past. 
Nor should we forget that when mon- 
archy rests on morality and truth; when 
its roots lie buried deeply in the history 
of a thousand years; and especially when 
it is exercised in harmony with the 
wishes of the sovereign people, it is not 
only a harmless but a helpful institution 
for those who are used to it. And when 
the king re-emerged from the Abbey, the 
acknowleged and crowned head of the 
English people, I could not help joining 
in the good wishes of all visitors, and 
participating in the happiness of the 
king’s loyal and admiring people, crying 
out with loud voice, ‘‘Long live King 
Edward !”’ 





IMPERISHABLE 


N° good thing perishes. ‘The smallest seed, 
Borne on the wind’s wings to an alien soil, 

May burst to blossom on some distant mead 
And cheer a plodding plowman at his toil. 


No good thing perishes. Garnet and gold, 

The spent leaves scatter at the frost’s keen stroke; 
But each gives promise, mingling with the mold, 

Of spring-time verdure on the parent oak. 


No good thing perishes. 


One pilgrim thought, 


Pregnant with power, penetrant with truth, 
In years to come, with burning message fraught, 
May shape the purpose of our nation’s youth. 


No good thing perishes. The gyves of Might 
May bind our little Present limb and limb, 
But Truth shall triumph and the ranks of Right 
In God’s own time shall take the world for him! 





Hilton R. Greer 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, A CITY OF HOMES 
By J. ALBERT RIPPEL 


picturcemte located on the Connecti- 
cut river, with the Holyoke range to 
the north and the Berkshires to the west, 
with fertile valleys to the east and south, 
isthe beautiful city of Springfield, Mass. 
There is a charm in its very location 
which attracts the stranger in spite of 
himself. There is a quiet appeal in the 
dignity and beauty of its residences too 
forceful to be transmitted to paper, while 
the business advantages of the place be- 
come more and more apparent as ac- 
quaintance proceeds. 

A stranger leaving the passenger 
station is first of all impressed with a 
sense of business activity. It speedily be- 
comes apparent that he is in a city which 


MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, LOOKING SOUTH 


occupies the position of a large trading 
center. There is at the same time an 
atmosphere of order and general neat- 
ness that appeals at once to any system 
loving mind. Better still, these impres- 
sions are all strengthened by further 
knowledge of the city and its industries. 

Very few cities can boast of having 
special advantages not only as commerc- 
ial but also as residential centers. This 
enterprising community combines both 
of these. Every device to make a city 
beautiful has been utilized until as a resi- 
dence city it is unsurpassed. From this 
fact it has received the deserved name of 
‘City of Homes.’’ Shade trees in abun- 
dance line the streets and contribute to 
the effect produced by its 
varied natural scenery. 























Scattered throughout all sec- 
tions of the city are a num- 
ber of parks kept in excellent 
condition by a board of park 
commissioners. Forest Park, 
comprising about 465 acres, 
is the largest tract set aside 
exclusively for public use. 
It is an exceptionally in- 
teresting spot. Presenting 
as it does every phase of 
scenery from tiny springs to 
ponds and lakes; with its 
shady .woods, and meadows 
dotted with flowers, it cer- 
tainly is admirably adapted 
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for jerk purposes. Its natural at- 
tractions, together with the careful at- 
tention it receives, makes it a park unsur- 
passed in any New England city of 
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system. The educational influence of 
public works of this kind is gradually 
being recognized in all large cities, while 
the influence on the health of acommun- 


WOODLAND VISTA IN FOREST PARK 


similar size’ A new project is now be- 
ing undertaken whereby Court Square 
will be extended to the river. Private 
citizens and city government are both 
striving to enlarge and beautify the park 








ity has long ago ceased to be a question 
if doubt. 

As a manufacturing center Spring- 
field occupies an important place on the 
industrial map of New England. ‘The 
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A GLIMPSE OF MIRROR LAKE, IN FOREST PARK 





Board of ‘rade in speaking of the com- 
mercial prospects of the city sums up 
the situation very ably as follows: 


‘“Transportation facilities are excel- 
lent; room for new factories is abundant; 
rents and prices for real estate are mod- 
erate, and power can be obtained as de- 
sired; taxes are low; fire protection the 
best, which brings down insurance rates. 
Public affairs are well administered, and 
there are no more desirable home sur- 
roundings in the United States. * These 
advantages make Springfield an admir- 
able location for manufacturing -of*any 
kind. Industries of every sort thrive 
here; the manufacturing establishments 
of Springfield are as remarkable for their 
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« variety as their importance. ‘To cata- 
logue all of the manufactures is impossi- 
ble in the space available; the number is 
too great. Springfield has the largest 
manufactory of small arms in the United 
States, and one of the largest in the world, 
in the United States Armory; the largest 
manufactory of revolving pistols; one of 
the largest railroad car building establish- 
ments; the largest vegetable ivory button 
factory; the largest manufactory of pic- 
tures and art goods; it is headquarters for 
the largest paper and envelope corpora- 
tions, etc., etc. Other goods manufact- 
ured here are needles, skates, machine 
tools, plumbers’ brass goods, valves, 
hydrants, bricks, textile fabrics, paints, 
toys and games, stamps, wire goods, 
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motor wagons, elevators, etc, POST OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD 


The industries of Springfield 





are prosperous, and of a class se 
that requires skilled and ; 
high-class mechanics. There 
is probably no city in the 
country where the wage 
earners are superior to, or 
are more prosperous, better 
housed, or better off in any 
way than in Springfield. 
Labor troubles are rare in 
Springfield and so are shut- 
downs. The growth of the 
city has in every way been a 
perfectly normal one, and 
there is no single industry 
upon which the business wel- 
fare of the community de- 
pends, so that the periods of 
depression in trade are felt 
more lightly in Springfield 
than in the average manu- 
facturing center.” 


The mercantile industries 
of Springfield received their first im- 
pulse in the establishment of the United 
States Armory in 1795. . This institu- 
tion is well known as the most impor- 
tant government arsenal and is one of 
the first places visited by strangers in 
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the city. Situated on the highest ground 
in the city it gives a splendid view of 
Springfield and the surrounding terri- 
tory. The armory is constantly being 
enlarged and improved, and the force 
of laborers is also being increased. It 


ONE OF SPRINGFIELD’S HANDSOME HOTELS 
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émploys thousands of workmen and 
over a million dollars is disbursed an- 
nually in wages. 

Good shipping facilities have done 
much to bring Springfield to the front 
industrially. A glance at the railroad map 
will show how her location is a point 
in her favor. Frequent trains running 


THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
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tributes to the comfort and convenience 
of the citizens. In addition to over a 
dozen purely local lines, Springfield has 
good connections with all the cities in 
its neighborhood. The traffic is all con- 
trolled by one company, owned locally, 
and this makes possible long rides for 
one fare. The road bed, tracks and roll- 
ing stock have few equals 
and this together with a 
body of efficient and cour- 








closely on time over rails resting on splen- 
did road bed, and generally reasonable 
freight rates, make Springfield attractive 
to the manufacturing and shipping inter- 
ésts long established here. The Boston 
& Albany with through trains via its 
New York Central affiliations, insures 
swift passage between Boston, the Hud- 
son river and the west. Springfield is 
the northern terminus of the main line 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. 

The city is likewise a southern termi- 
nus of the Boston & Maine, which 
spreads its long steel fingers over north- 
ern New England and into Canada. 
The latest acquisition is the Tariffville 
branch of the Central New England Rail- 
road, forming direct connections with 
the coal regions of eastern Pennsylvania. 
Only recently the service to New York 
has been improved and made more effic- 
ient. 

An excellent street car service con- 





teous employes _ leaves 
nothing to be desired in 
the way of transportation. 
Because of its admirable 
banking and trading facili- 
ties it is regarded by a score 
of near by cities and towns 
as the business centre of a 
territory having a total 
population of 300,000. In 
this sense ‘‘all roads lead 
to Springfield."’ Its whole- 
salé business is large and 
increasing, its retail stores 
the most extensive and attractive in 
New England outside of Boston. The 
trade of Springfield merchants is both 
democratic and exclusive. The stores 
are popular with all clases, in town and 
out; they appeal to the small buyer and 
to the best families within a radius of 
fifty miles, who appreciate both quality 
and quantity. A rapid increase in 
population is significant in that it shows 
how their business opportunities are 
appreciated by the world at large. 
Springfield has good reason to be 
proud of her educational system and her 
institutions of learning. Her public 
schools are among the best in New Eng- 
land. So well and favorably known is 
this school system that out of a vote of 
the leading educators of the United States 
Springfield was ranked a tie with Chi- 
cago for second place, with Indianapolis 
first. Mr. Atkinson, now in charge of 
the schools in the Philippine Islinds, was 
an instructor until a very recent date 
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and did much to raise the standard to 
its present height. Teachers are care- 
fully selected, school board members are 
alert, intelligent and non-partisan and 
the schools have the best of supervision. 
‘The Central High School building is a 
handsome and commodious structure. 
There is also a Mechanics High School 
and a number of private schools. Within 
a short distance from the city are 
Amherst, Smith and Mount Holyoke 
Colleges, Amherst Agricultural College, 
Williston Seminary, the State Normal 
School and Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. In connection with the schools, 
mention must-be made of the public 
library. It covers a wide field and com- 
bines under one administration a library, 
art museum, museum of sculpture, 
science museum and art library. The 
art collection is especially fine. It rep- 
resents the life work of an able and 
enthusiastic collector and is valued by 
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good judges at over a million dollars. 

The ‘‘City of Homes’’ is also a city 
of Churches. Beautiful church edifices 
have been erected and able men act as 
pastors. ‘This side of the life of the com- 
munity is not allowed to fall behind the 
standard set in the educational and in- 
dustrial life. 

Springfield has a well organized and 
active Board of Trade. This Board is 
is always on the alert and its services are 
no doubt of much value to the city’s in- 
terests. But the cleanliness and order 
of its. streets, the intelligence and skill 
of its laborers, the success of its mer- 
chants and the prosperous condition of 
its factories :—all these form an argument 
stronger than any ever published in trade 
report or commercial journal. Spring- 
field has done much for its citizens and 
industries in the past. There appears 
no reason why it will not continue to 
do so in the future. 
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SAGINAW, THE NEW PITTSBURG OF THE WEST 


By GEORGE A. GRANT, 


Secretary of the Saginaw Board of Trade 


F the reader will turn to the map of 

the United States and trace the forty- 
third parallel of north latitude from the 
eighty-third to the eighty-fifth degree of 
longitude west, in the State of Michigan, 
thence north to the forty-fifth parallel 
of latitude, thence east across Saginaw 
bay and south on the eighty-third degree 
of longitude, the boundaries of the great 
Saginaw valley will be obtained. It is 
situated on both sides of the bay above 
named and on both sides of the Saginaw 
river and tributaries. It embraces an 
area of nearly 15,coo square miles of the 
best agricultural part of the great state of 
Michigan. From the map will be seen 
its position on the water and its connec- 
tion by the chain of lakes with all the 
great lakes’ shipping ports. 

Saginaw, the third city in the state, 
the commercial metropolis and railroad 
center of northern Michigan, is situated 
in nearly the center of the valley. The 
town was first laid out in 1836, but was 
not incorporated until 1851. From that 
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time forward, the growth of Saginaw has 
been steady and healthful and _ its 
unrivalled resources and location assure 
it a permanent increase of wealth and 
population in the future. 

The former great staples of the Sagi- 
naw valley were lumber, salt and shingles. 
In 1890 over 900,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber, 225,000,000 shingles, and 154,- 
000,000 pieces of lath were cut and 
shipped from the Saginaw river mills. 
During the same year nearly 2,000,000 
barrels of fine salt was produced and 
marketed. With the disappearance of 
the pine tree from the lower peninsula 
of Michigan the gradual closing of the 
saw mills commenced, and the salt inter- 
ests were also largely curtailed. ‘There- 
fore, Saginaw in 1893 reached a period 
in its history of temporary stagnation 
incident to the changed condition of its 
resources. But today all is different and 
a new Saginaw with a population of 
55,000 of the best and most progressive 
people of the United States is striving 
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for second position among the cities of 
the state; and with the development of 
our new resources no loyal Saginawian 


SCENE ON THE SAGINAW RIVER 
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ber, and today our city is still one of the 
greatest lumber centers in the country. 
Some of the largest wholesale and retail 





doubts that success wili attend the effort. 

The passing of the saw-mill called the 
attention of our capitalists and mill men 
to the fact that, in order to save the name 
of Saginaw as a great lumber market, 
they would have to look outside for lum- 


A SAGINAW COAL BREAKER 


concerns in the United States are located 
here and have a trade covering a large 
territory. Lumber in immense quanti- 
ties is now brought here from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and the upper lake ports, 
both by rail and water, and manufactured 
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into sashes, doors, blinds, boxes and 
various other wooden articles. ‘There is 
also tributary to Saginaw an immense, 


A SAGINAW BEET SUGAR FACTORY 
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and apparently inexhaustible, supply of 
hard wood, and factories for utilizing the 
same are rapidly finding a place among 
Saginaw’s permanent industries. 

But the Saginaw of today depends not 
on lumber for its future, but on its 


A SAGINAW COUNTY WHEAT FIELD 
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unlimited coal fields and agricultural 
resources. The Saginaw valley is the 
great sugar beet belt of the country and 








millions of dollars are being invested in 
new factories for making sugar, thus 
adding to the value of every acre of 
farming land in this part of the state. 
During the past three years our country 
has increased its population at least 5,000 
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from new settlers who were attracted 
here by the beet sugar factories, thus 
adding to the wealth and commercial 
importance of our city and county. 

For the emigrant with sufficient money 
to purchase a home, no section of the 
United States offers a better opportunity 
than can be found in Saginaw County. 
Experiments made in raising flax have 
been very successful and we look forward 
to the time when sufficient quantities 
will be raised to warrant the erection of 
factories for manufacturing all kinds of 
linen goods. 

Inasmuch as the coal fields of the 
valley have been open less than five 
years and last year mined over a million 
tons of the best steam coal, the five-year 
old prediction of Honorable William L. 
Webber, that Saginaw would one day 
have 500,000 inhabitants, may not im- 
probably be realized. ‘Today there are 
twenty-three coal mines in operation and 
this number will be largely increased in 
the near future. Our state geologist, 
Mr. Alfred C. Lane, in his report of 
imines and mineral statistics for 1900, 


THE POST OFFICE, A TYPE OF SAGINAW’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


estimates that the amount of coal in the 
basin is not less than 15,000,000,000 
tons, or enough to supply the United 
States for seventy-five years at the present 
rate of production of bituminous coal. 

Saginaw, as a city to reside in, cannot 
be surpassed. It has all the metropolitan 
features of a great city and is remarkably 
healthy, its death rate being among the 
lowest in the United States. The relig- 
ious and educational advantages of Sagi- 
naw are unexcelled by those of any other 
city in the country. 

Our railroad facilities are the best of 
any city in the state, viz: seven divisions 
of the Pere Marquette railway, three 
divisions of the Michigan Central and a 
branch of the Grand Trunk. With 
these railroads radiating in eleven differ- 
ent directions, it will readily be seen 
that Saginaw is the natural commercial 
center of central Michigan. Our inter- 
urban electric lines will be enlarged and 
increased in number during the present 
year. Saginaw is the natural distribut- 
ing center of a greater area than any 
other city in the state, and its wholesale 















































jobbing houses have a trade, outside of 
city distribution, larger than that of any 
other city in the state. 

Saginaw is a progressive city, having 
the distinction of being the first city in 
the United States to be lighted wholly 
by electricity. It has all other modern 
improvements, and a people whose 
hospitality is unbounded, who hereby 
extend a cordial invitation to the capi- 
talist, the artisan and emigrant to locate 
in the coming ‘‘new Pittsburg of the 
West.’’ Saginaw has two national and 
five state and savings banks, with a capi- 
tal of $700,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $870,000 and deposits of 
$10,047, 300. 

To summarize our industrial situation, 
the following paragraph from a publica- 
tion by the Michigan Central Railroad 
will serve better than columns of figures: 


‘*Too much cannot be said in favor of, 
and too much notice cannot be drawn to 
the rapidly growing importance of that 
section of Michigan * * * with its 
rich farming lands; its extremely favor- 
able location, having its setting in almost 
the center of lower Michigan, on the 
beautiful and historic Saginaw river, 
adjacent to the great Saginaw bay and to 
Lake Huron. Notice is drawn to its 
immense sugar factories, a large plate 
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glass factory, the great bituminous coal 
mines, the salt beds, the diversified in- 
dustries — machine shops, industrial 
works, wooden ware factories, wood 
working shops, factories, chemical works, 
chickory factories, iron foundries, brass 


.foundries, bicycle factories, nickel plat- 


ing works, fisheries, extensive steel and 
wood ship building plants, dry docks, 
printing houses, etc., etc. Its street car 
lines, suburban electric lines, beautiful 
railroad passenger stations, hospitals, 
charitable institutions, beautiful church 
edifices, theatres and amusement halls, 
society temples and clubs, schools and 
educational buildings. Its broad, finely 
paved and beautifully shaded streets and 
avenues and handsome residences; per- 
fect drainage and water works systems. 
There is railroad connection to every 
part of the United States and Canada 
and the railroad companies, looking to 
the future, have constructed belt lines 
around the city, thereby providing fine 
manufacturing sites for investors who 
wish to place capital in energetic and 
growing centers such as this, where the 
smoke arises from myriads of industrial 
chimneys along the river banks.”’ 


Anyone seeking information relative to 
a new location for manufacturing or 
wholesale merchandising should address 
the Saginaw Board of Trade. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention and full 
information will be cheerfully given. 


LYNN, CITY OF SHOES AND ELECTRICITY 


By JOHN R. PARKER 


YNN is known the world over as the 
‘Shoe City,’’ but not alone upon the 
elegance of the footwear produced by 
her factories does she: depend for fame. 
The electrical devices invented and 
manufactured in Lynn. have also a world 
wide renown. Hence has been given a 
modification of the popular cognomen, 
and the City of Shoes and Electricity has 
come to be accepted as the proper title of 


this busy industrial municipality. Lo- 
cated eleven miles from Boston, which 
distance is covered in seventeen minutes 
by express trains, connected with the 
New England metropolis by two steam 
railroads and an electric railway, and 
with a steamboat line plying between the 
two cities, Lynn is in constant touch 
with a great commercial mart. A narrow 
peninsula three miles long holds back 
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the waters of Massachusetts bay, and 
forms a safe harbor, easy of access, and, 
when the improvements already begun 
by the national government have been 
completed, this harbor will prove ample 
for the commercial needs of the city. 

A short distance back from the water 
front rises a ridge of hills, and beyond 
that, a natural forest now held by the 
city as a public reservation, giving to the 
inhabitants a breathing place of about 
2,000 acres, and unsurpassed, in native 
beauty, by any of the public parks within 
the borders of the Commonwealth. 

The settlement of Lynn dates back to 
1629, when Edmund and Francis Ingalls 
came over from England and established 
homes in the eastern part of the present 
city. The next year a large company 
came over from the mother country, 


LOOKING WEST FROM CITY HALL SQUARE 
The Soldiers’ Monument is in the foreground, and the new public library on the right. 


this square westerly for about a mile. 


some of whom settled on the river 
Saugus, which here finds an outlet to the 
sea. Among the early settlers were two 
brothers named Wood, George Burrill, 
Allen Breed, John Hawkes, Samuel 
Graves, Edward Holyoke, Thomas New- 
hall, and others whose names have not 
only been perpetuated by their descend- 
ants, but by having them applied to 
sections and streets of the present city. 
Rev. Mr. Whiting, one of the early 
pastors, having come from Lynn Regis, 
England, the new town was named in 
compliment to him. Newhall, the his- 
torian, says that in the old records the 
letter ‘n’ had a dash over it, indicating 
that the letter should be doubled, so 
that the true spelling, as accepted in 
1637, was ‘‘Linn,’’ which has in time 
been changed to the modern Lynn. 


Lynn Common cxtends from 
































Iron ore was early discovered on the 
banks of the Saugus, and the first smelt- 
ing works in the country were established 
here. Huge piles of cinders still mark 
the spot where the iron works were 
situated. In 1648, Governor Winthrop, 
speaking of these works said: 

‘‘The furnace runs eight tons a week, 
and their bar iron is as good as Spanish. 

Not only were the first iron works set 
up here, but the skilled mechanic who 
controlled them made the dies for the 
pine tree shillings and constructed the 
first fire engine made in America. 

Shoe making early engaged the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants, but not until 
after the advent of John Adam Dagyr, a 
Welshman, skilled in the trade, did Lynn 
attract attention in that line, and from 
the time of his arrival until the present 
day, the industry bas been the ruling one, 
and by it have come wealth and fame. 


DUNGEON ROCK ROAD, LYNN WOODS 
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Lynn took on municipal glory in 1850, 
when an act of incorporation was 
granted, making her the seventh city in 
date of charter. Since then, the city of 
Lynn has made good progress, advanc- 
ing from a meagre population of 12,000 
the number required for a charter, to 
over 70,000 people at the present time. 
The great fire of 1889, when over five 
million dollars worth of property was 
destroyed, was a temporary setback, but 
the people rallied handsomely; the loss 
has been more than made up. 

Lynn has always been a great industrial 
center. Before machinery had achieved 
the place it holds in the great economy of 
industry, nearly every man in town was a 
shoe maker. ‘These were the days before 
the division of labor had been con- 


sidered, and every man knew how to 
make a shoe from the measurement of 
the foot to the trying of the finished pro- 
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duct upon the wearer. ‘There was a 
shoe shop in every door yard, in which 
the father worked at his trade and taught 
it to his sons, while his wife and daugh- 
ter bound the uppers and made them 
ready for the attachment of the soles. 
The more ambitious members of the craft 
became ‘‘bosses,’’ maintaining cutting 
rooms and sending out the stock to be 
bound by the women and made up by 
the men, and selling the finished product 
wherever a good market offered. 

In 1792, Ebenezer Breed went to 
Philadelphia to learn the morocco trade, 
and later visited England, where he per- 
fected himself in the craft, and on 
returning, brought over skilled work- 
inen, and introduced the manufacture 
of upper leather in Lynn. The only 
parts of a shoe for which Lynn had to 
go outsive its borders were the linings 
and soles. With the introduction of the 
McKay stitching machine, the shoe in- 
dustry took an upward bound. Large 
buildings were erected to meet the new 
conditions, and the shoe makers, aban- 
doning their little ‘‘ten-footers,’’ as the 
old time shops were called, flocked to 
the factories and furnished an army of 
skilled workers to supply the increased 
demand. The manufacturers sought 
new fields in which to place their pro- 
duct, and the fame of Lynn as the 
producer of the best shoes in the market 
spread all overthe land. The Civil War 
proved only a temporary check, and after 
peace was declared the shoe manufac- 
turers of Lynn entered upon a period 
of unexampled prosperity. The work- 
men shared in it through the large wages 
earned. Competition has since reduced 
the profits of both employer.and em- 
ployed, but it is still admitted that Lynn 
has no superior in the manufacture of 
ladies’ shoes, and no class of shoe 
workers are better paid or more regularly 
employed than those of Lynn. 

According to the latest census returns, 
there are in Lynn 282. establishments 
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connected with shoe manufacture and 
allied industries. They employ 11,152 
people, who earn $5,266,915. The capi- 
tal invested is $9,747,047, and the pro- 
duct amounts to $28,011,066. The fac- 
tories, as a rule, are of brick, of mill 
construction, high and well lighted, few 
being less than five stories in height and 
some are seven and eight. The work of 
constructing a shoe has now many divi- 
sions, no employe working on more 
than one part, in which he becomes ex- 
ceedingly expert, and the actual time in 
making is reduced to the lowest point, 
the shoe passing from hand to hand and 
reaching the packer with a rapidity that 
astonishes the novice. Lynn has always 
had a large body of expert workmen on 
shoes, and beside those native to the 
city, attracts the best and most skillful 
help from other places, and is thus able 
to maintain its prestige as the producer 
of the best shoes in the world. The 
foreign market has begun to attract the 
shoe manufacturers of Lynn, and large 
shipments to Europe and other countries 
are features of the trade that are having a 
very encouraging growth. 

In 1883 the Thomson-Houston electric 
works were transferred from New Britain, 
Conn., to Lynn. The company located 
in asmall building on Western avenue, 
and at first emphoyed about seventy-five 
men. Professor Elihu Thomson, whose 
inventions cover a wide range of electri- 
cal discovery, was the electrician of the 
company, and had for his assistant E. 
W. Rice, Jr., now technical director of 
the General Electric Company. Men 
of wealth put their capital and influence 
into the new enterprise, and from small 
beginnings it has grown to gigantic pro- 
portions, the Lynn factories alone 
covering twenty acres of ground, and 
giving employment to over 5,000 opera- 
tives who earn about $3,000,000 annually. 
The General Electric Company of twenty 
years ago has the largest electrical plants 
in the world, including factories and 

















foundries at Lynn, the latter situated on 
the Saugus river, where supplies are 
landed on the wharf from vessels which 
come direct from shipping ports with 
raw material and fuel. ‘The industry is 
a growing one, more factories being now 
in process of erection to meet the 
demands of the increasing business. 
Professor ‘Thomson is still engaged in 
experimental work, and with his skilled 
army of assistants keeps well abreast of 
the advancing discoveries in the science 
to which he is devoting his life. 

While the shoe and electric industries 
are the principal features of the produc- 
tion of Lynn, there are others covering 
every branch of business, the census 
crediting the city with ninety-three. 
The total establishments number 776, 
employing capital amounting to $17,- 
o11,761. The wage earners number 
17,492 and their wages count up to 
$8,575,642. The total value of the pro- 
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ducts of Lynn industries is $41,633,845. 
With such a showing, Lynn can rightly 
claim to be an industrial center. 

Lynn has always taken a great interest 
in the education of the young. ‘The 
present high school building, a magni- 
ficent structure, provided with every 
modern convenience for the work the 
teachers are expected to perform, was 
erected in 1892. The total number of 
scholars registered in the city’s schools 
is 10,150. To instruct them there are 
283 teachers, established in forty-six 
school houses. In addition to the regu- 
lar public schools there are evening 
schools in the winter and _ vacation 
schools in the summer, with industrial 
training in the English high school. 

Every creed and shade of religious 
belief is represented in the churches or 
congregations that minister to the spirit- 
ual wants of the people. There is a 
flourishing Young Men’s Christian 


BREED’S POND, ONE OF THE NATURAL BEAUTY SPOTS AROUND LYNN 
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Association here, and the subject of a 
larger and elegant structure for its use is 
under agitation. The Methodist faith 
found its first foothold in Lynn; the 
Society of Friends was established in 
1702 by men of the faith who 
came from England, and 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
while living in Lynn wrote 
the book which is the guide 
of all who accept the doc- 
trines of Christian Science. 
Lynn is noted for its fra- 
ternal and social organiza- 
tions. All the secret orders 
and those of a_ beneficial 
nature are represented, and 
it is a rare thing to find a 
man who is not connected 
with some of them. The 
principal social clubs are the 
Park and the Oxford Clubs. 
The latter is handsomely 
housed on Washington 
Square, in a building erected 
by the members. Post 5, G. A. R., owns 
the building it occupies, and several of 
the labor organizations and benevolent 
societies are equally favored. A flourish- 
ing historical society keeps alive the 


ONE OF THE OLD SHOE SHOPS OF LYNN 
There are still about one hundred of these scattered 
about the city. A family of nine children was raised 
in this building, which served as shop and lhiome. 
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traditions of the early days of the place. 

The Lynn Board of Trade has come to 
be one of the most important factors of 
the municipal life, and many public im- 
provements as well as encouragements to 


ONE OF LYNN’S MANY MODERN SHOE FACTORIES 
Eight stories high and two hundred and thirty feet long; located on 
Washington street, This is the type of factory which has succeeded the 
home shops. 





private enterprise attest the value of this 
energetic association of live business 
men. A board of health looks after the 
sanitary conditions, and assures the 
health of the people. A board of public 
works has charge of the streets and keeps 
them in excellent condition. Pure water 
is obtained from ponds located in the 
highlands that skirt the city, supplied 
by a water shed that is kept free from 
contamination with the utmost care. 
Gas and electric light is furnished at low 
rates. Electric cars run through all the 
principal streets,connecting the out-lying 
sections with the central part of the city, 
and furnishing easy access for people of 
the adjoining towns to the factories where 
many of them find employment. The 
Lynn Hospital has a fine equipment; 
there are two other hospitals open to the 
public, beside several similar institutions 
of a private nature. 

Lynn 1s blessed with a public library 
containing 62,041 bound volumes and 
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7,704 pamphlets. It is contained in one 
of the finest buildings in the state, and 
is justly regarded with pride by all the 
people. The spirit of Christian charity 
is strongly developed here, and the 
institution that affords shelter to those 
whom old age or misfortune have 
stranded is known officially as the City 
Home. The city is rich in handsome 
residences, but the peculiar feature of 
Lynn in the matter of homes is the large 
number of houses owned and occupied 
by the wage earners, and few, if any, of 
the cities of the Commonwealth can sur- 
pass her in this particular. 

Lynn offers especial attractions to 
young and ambitious men who are 
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desirous of advancing their interests. 
Capital stands ready to encourage the 
deserving, and hence new industries as 
well as new men can find here an assist- 
ance that older and more conservative 
cities might hesitate to furnish. With 
thirteen banking institutions for the 
accommodation of the business interests, 
an active Board of Trade constantly on 
the alert to lend a hand for the advance- 
ment of the city, the commercial spirit 
strong among the people, Lynn bids fair 
to maintain her present position as a 
thriving and enterprising center of indus- 
trial activity, and to occupy a permanent 
place in the front rank of the cities of 
the Commonwealth. 





LOWELL, A CITY OF INDUSTRY 
By LEWIS E. MAC BRAYNE 


HEN President Roosevelt, passing 

through New England on a memo- 
rable trip in August, paused for a brief 
auarter of an hour to address a great 
gathering of people on the South Com- 
mon in Lowell, he said with truth: 

‘‘T am speaking in one of the oldest 
industrial centers of this country, one of 
the places in which modern industrial- 
ism in America took its rise.”’ 

And a moment later he told the reason 
of its being when in this sentence he 
concisely told the whole story of Lowell: 

‘You have done your part in the 
world by building up this city through 
the development of your factories, 
through the business skill and enterprise, 
and the manual labor, both hard and 
skillful, of your sons.’’ 

For no city in New England owes her 
existence to industrial development as 
does this City of Spindles, built about 
two swift flowing rivers, and now inter- 
sected by more than five miles of canals. 


The largest city in Middlesex county 
—and that the most historic county in 
the country—Lowell has no revolution- 
ary history. It was set off from the town 
of Chelmsford March 1, 1826, and was 
named for Francis Cabot Lowell, the 
man who, having improved the English 
power loom, had incorporated the town 
of Waltham for manufacturing purposes 
thirteen years before, and now suggested 
to others the establishment upon a 
greater plane, afforded by the 10,000 
horse power of the Merrimack, a cotton 
manufacturing center that should rival 
the industry in England. 

How rapid was the growth of Lowell 
may be gained from the fact that it 
remained a town for but ten years, and 
that within the decade the great Merri- 
mack Corporation had been followed by 
the Appleton, Middlesex, Suffolk, Tre- 
mont, Lawrence, Bleachery, Boott and 
Massachusetts, giving employment to 
thousands of people, running at a hand- 
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some profit, and already gaining 
foreign trade. 

Let us then take Lowell as she is, a 
great industrial city, and consider her 
development from that view. Previous 
to the incorporation of Lowell, East 
Chelmsford had been an agricultural 
village, with the town hall four miles 


away. And one morning several farmers 


awoke to find that they had sold all of 
their land for the establishment of an 
ideal manufacturing city, when they had 
supposed that they were letting in a 
sheep raising industry that would add 
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to the rural features of their town. 

We may well say an ideal manufactur- 
ing city, for the promoters of it, Patrick 
Jackson, Kirk Boott, Paul. Moody, War- 
ren Dutton and others whose names you 
will find perpetuated in the names of 
corporations and streets, and whose por- 
traits are preserved in the City Hall, 
built in the pasture lands not only the 
great factories that line the Merrimack 
and Concord rivers, but laid out streets 
about them, constructed tall red brick 
boarding houses and gave money for 
the first church, the first school, and the 
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first library, and in other ways planned 
for the happiness of the operatives who 
were called over from the factories of 
England, or trained: from the New Eng- 
land farms. res 

Old residents still speak with pride of 
those early days in Lowell. It was true 
that they were days of fourteen hours 


THE TREMONT AND SUFFOLK MILLS 





labor for atime, and had other condi- 
tions that could not hold today; but it 
was the time when the best brain and 
brawn of the New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts farms were not above 
working for a part of the year in the fac- 
tories of the city; when, in spite of the 
long hours, there were girls who found 
the time to write for the mill magazine 
edited by Lucy Larcom — of pleasant 
inemory—and young men found their 
entertainment in excellent lectures 
afforded: by the Middlesex Mechanics 
Association, now a thing of the past. 
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These were the days when all of the 
employes of the mills lived in the brick 
boarding houses that so impressed 
Charles Dickens, the English novelist, 
when he visited Lowell; days when the 
boarding house mistress was the matron 
of all the young women who lived under 
her roof, when the curfew laws were in 








force, and it was an offence to be upon 
the streets after ten o’clock at night. 

At that time was bred the true democ- 
racy of Lowell, a democracy that has 
outlived the changing conditions; for, 
while wealth has followed prosperity, 
and costly houses have been built in 
aristocratic precincts removed from cor- 
poration streets, the best society of the 
city has never closed its doors upon well 
bred men, however humbly they may 
have worked, or upon women of educa- 
tion, with no wealth to advance them. 

At first a cotton center, the industries 
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of Lowell soon broadened to woolens, 
carpets, shoes, machinery, proprietary 
medicines, cartridges, and manufactured 
goods of lesser importance, until almost 
any class of labor could find employment 
here; until the goods made found a 
ready market from Boston to China, 
and from Canada to South America. 

It was certain to follow that the city, 
selling to foreign lands, must soon 
attract the immigrants seeking to better 
their condition by settling in the United 
States. ‘The English had been invited 
here and the Irish had followed in the 
early days of Lowell. Then came an 
influx of French Canadians, until the 
French section of the city became a city 
in itself. These supplied the new 
‘help’ that was needed until near the 
close of the century, when the tide of 
immigration changed and set in from a 
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source far away. Armenians, Assyrians, 
Russians, Austrians, Scandinavians, 
Azore Islanders, Poles and Greeks began 
to come in increasing numbers, until 
finally a full score of languages were 
spoken in the city. 

Now with all this alien blood flowing 
into the body politic, there has as yet 
been no serious disorder in the system. 
Lowell never has had a serious strike, 
though other manufacturing cities in the 
state have groaned beneath the cloud of 
them. There have been the attendant 
evils of untrained administration of civic 
affairs in a rapidly growing community, 
but they have seldom gone unpunished, 
and the sober element of the community 
has never lost entire control. And there 
has been maintained an economic stand- 
ard of living that has allowed the work- 
ing people, even upon the comparatively 
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low wages of a manufacturing city, to lay 
away millions of money in the savings 
banks. 

There have been illustrious men, the 
names of several of whom are still fresh 
in our memory; there have been three 
sons of working parents, one of them 
himself a bobbin boy in a Lowell mill, 
who have lived to occupy the seat of the 
governor of Massachusetts; but Lowell 
must ever be treated as a city of the 
plain people, ‘‘one of those places in 
which modern industrialism took its 
rise.”’ 

‘He builds the city well who lays 
patriotism in its corner stone,’’ some 
sage once wrote. There is no better 
proof that true love of country can abide 
with hard and confining toil than certain 
pages of the history of this city, born 
within the hundred years. Let the 
Mexican war pass, though Lowell troops 
were there. When the Civil War came 
she sent her sons out of all proportion to 
her population; and the first blood shed 
when the Sixth Massachusetts marched 
through Baltimore was that of two Lowell 
volunteers, both of them at work but a 
few days before in Lowell mills. And 
the Spanish-American War saw a repeti- 
tion of this display of service. Again 
the city went on the honor roll for the 
number of men furnished both for 
volunteer and regular regiinents. 

A compact city—few occupy less area 
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with a population of nearly a hundred 
thousand — surrounded by towns that 
sent their minute men to Concord in 
1776, her patriotism is not of the noisy 
kind, but has been woven in the fabric 
of daily living, as the loom and shuttle 
of public opinion have moved to and fro. 

Let us speak, apart from dry statistics, 
of the Lowell of today. There are still 
the two beautiful rivers flowing to the 
sea, still the circle of wooded hills, still 
the wealth of foliage in the valley that 
reminds one somewhat of a city in 
Tuscany when seen from afar. The 
cottages of the mechanics have sup- 
plemented the brick corporation houses, 
one day to become relics of the past. 
The suburbs are built up with attractive 
residences that show where wealth earned 
here is still spent. There are schools 
that are models in the state; churches 
that worship almost side by side in 
recognition of a common God; a great 
textile college that marks a new indus- 
trial step in the training of men for finer 
goods than Southern competition can 
face ; a fire department that seldom hears 
the general alarm; an artesian well supply 
that has solved a complex problem for 
other cities; fine clubs, prosperous fra- 
ternal societies, charities as diverse as the 
needs of frail humanity: in short, a city 
built through ‘‘the labor, both hard and 
skillful, of her sons;’’ a hive of industry 
that knows but few drones. 





BATTLE CREEK, THE 


By FREDERICK 


ROBABLY no other city of its class 

in the United States has enjoyed 
larger prosperity than has come to Battle 
Creek, Michigan, within the last two 
years. Over two millions of dollars have 


been invested in industries, the most of 





HEALTH FOOD CITY 


E. S. TUCKER 


which came from the citizens. New fac- 
tories are going up all over the place and 
the population has increased over 6,000 
within this time. From the number of 
health food companies that have been 
organized (and there are but twenty- 




















three) and the immense business these 
institutions are doing, Battle Creek is 
known as the health food center of the 
world; but her industries are not con- 
fined to health foods alone. She has 
two elegant sanitariums, one the largest 


A GLIMPSE OF BATTLE CREEK FROM THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION 
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of the world. Printing presses, paper 
boxes, food cartons, shipping tags, hose 
clamps, cement butts for telegraph and 
fence posts, side wall registers for hot 
air furnaces, chewing gum, chogolate 
chips, organs, refrigerators, varnish, 





machine 


in the world; two  thresher 
works, where more threshers and engines 
are turned out than in any other city on 
the globe; and more steam pumps are 
manufactured here than in any two cities 


horse collars, mail wagons, acetylene 
street lights, and air compressors are 
made in this thriving city and shipped 
to all parts of the world. 

Some idea of the prosperity of this 


ONE OF THE GREAT SANITARIUMS THAT HAVE CARRIED BATTLE CREEK’S NAME 





ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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city can be gained from the report of the 
state factory inspector. A year ago he 
reported fifty-two factories in operation 
employing 2,000 persons, this year he 
reports seventy-five, employing 5,500, 
and there are yet a number organized 
that have not commenced production. 

Battle Creek is called the Queen City 


A BIT OF NATURAL PARK IN PICTURESQUE BATTLE CREEK 





of Michigan and it well deserves the 


name. The percentage of foreign popu- 
lation here is very small indeed and 
there is not a family in the city whose 
members cannot read and write in Eng- 
lish. The laboring men receive good 
wages and are all prosperous; in fact, a 
large per cent of stock purchased in the 
new organizations was taken by working 
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men. Many of the mechanics are stock 
holders in the factories where they work, 
and this financial interest on the part of 
the employes has done much toward 
making a success of the various enter- 
prises in which they are engaged. 

The Queen City does not boast of any 
palatial homes, neither are there any 





hovels. ‘The mechanics have places 
worth from one to three thousand dol- 
lars, and it is their contentment and 
thrift that has made our little city so 
beautiful. Dwellings are being erected 
on nearly every street, and since April 
first, 196 new houses have been built. 
About 160 are dwellings for the owners 
to live in, the others are to rent. There 
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SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 


is hardly a house that can be rented; to supply the demand. A majority of 
mechanics cannot erect them fast enough Battle Creek working men own their 
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homes. Each family vies with the others 
in having the most attractive lawn and 
surroundings; the streets are lined with 
beautiful shade trees, and the principal 
ones are paved with brick. 

There are four good hotels, all doing 
a paying business. - The Post Tavern, 
erected by C. W. Post a little over a year 
ago, is the best between Detroit and 
Chicago. Last March, the Post ‘Theater 
was opened to the public. This elegant 
structure cost $40,000, seats 1,200 people 
and no city of 30,000 population in 
America can boast of a better play house. 
The’ Post Theatre is owned by a stock 
company, the stock holders being the 
citizens. 

Battle Creek has never had what is 
termed a boom. Her citizens are loyal 
and all work for the prosperity of the 
town. Every factory is rushed with 
orders and many run twenty-four hours 
aday. ‘The inventor who has a merito- 
rious article and who is seeking capital 
to place it on the market, can secure 
that capital in Battle Creek with but 
little effort. 

Over three millions of dollars were 
spent by Battle Creek concerns last year 
in advertising their products in maga- 
zines and newspapers, and the amount 
will be greatly increased when all the 
new factories are in operation. The 
result of this advertising is that Battle 
Creek health institutions are visited by 
patients from almost every country on 
the globe, her health foods are eaten and 


her cereal coffees drank on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Spanish maidens are 
chewing Battle Creek gum, and the heart 
of the Scotch damsel cannot be won 
without Battle Creek chocolates. Battle 
Creek organs soon will furnish music in 
the churches of all civilized countries; 
her printing presses are printing papers 
in Italy, Belgium and France; steam 
pumps from the Queen City are used in 
England, France, Russia, Denmark, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and soon the streets of 
villages in many countries will be lighted 
by acetylene lights made in this enter- 
prising city. ‘The grain in the Argentine 
Republic is threshed by machines made 
by Battle Creek workmen. 

This is the home of the Seventh Day 
Adventist denomination and much of 
the city’s prosperity can be attributed to 
these people. In their printing plant, 
which is the largest in the state, denomi- 
national papers are printed in nearly 
every language and mailed all over the 
world. 

The city supports eleven public schools 
and the people maintain fourteen 
churches. The public school system 
is of the very best. 

This prosperous, progressive city is 
democratic in all things. ‘There is no 
aristocracy and no hoarding of wealth. 
People have faith in the future of the 
place and all have worked in unison to 
make it what it now is called, ‘‘The 
Queen City of Michigan.” 
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I strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


Walter Savage Landor 

















Is Phillips’ “Ulysses” A Tragedy, or 
Mere Pantomime P 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


LTHOUGH the exact date is hardly proposes to duplicate in New York. 
settled, and the cast of players still Meantime, there are two opinions, 
somewhat a matter for future discussion, based on his English presentation, and 


the American production of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Udysses 
is definitely promised as the 
ost gorgeous stage spectacle 
of the coming season. If 
one were familiar with only 
a part of the criticism evoked 
by Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
London performance one 
would be tempted imme- 
diately to hail the promise 
as an altogether worthy com- 
bination of lavish spectacular 
outlay and artistic merit. 
There is certainly room 
enough and to spare for 
creation of stage illusions: 
Olympus and the gods, 
Hades and the mournful 
shades, Calypso and ‘‘her 
odorous, amorous isie of 
violets,’’ to say nothing of 
‘‘gaunt Ithaca’’ and the 
palace of Ulysses. The only 
rival of Udysses in the distince- 
tion of its stage setting will 
be Mr. Mansfield’s produc- 
tion of a Shakespearean 
drama; we shall thus have 
an even better opportunity to 
judge whether or not Mr. 
Phillips’ blank verse is 
worthy of the setting which 
Mr. Tree has given it in Lon- 
don and Mr. Frohman 








MR. BEERBOHM TREE AS ULYSSES 
From a painting by Charles A. Buchel, in the Theater 
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very much at variance. ‘The play will 
be seen by a goodly number of play 
goers, if for no other reason than simply 
to satisfy their aesthetic curiosity. Other 
thousands, scattered here and there over 
the country, will read the widely differ- 
ing opinions of our own critics and will 
wonder what the home of this particular 
prophet really thought of him. For our 
own critics, unless they sing much more 
in harmony than those who have already 
given their verdict, will come to very 
different judgments. The play itself is 
of unquestionable importance. The 
bigness of the theme, the boldness of 
any author who dares step, pen in hand, 
even into the home circle of the Olymp- 
ian deities, demands more than a 
merely curious inspection. Such has 
been, in the main, the attitude aroused 
by the English production, and opinion 
has run the gamut from crowning Mr. 
Phillips asa genius to describing him 
as a mere tool cheerfully self adapted to 
the business of turning Homer into a 
vehicle for the convenient display of Mr. 
‘Tree’s own personality and the arrange- 
ment of a series of startling and novel 
triumphs for his scene painter and stage 
carpenters. 

Ulysses, to take the extreme view of its 
theatricalness, is a pantomime, differing 
from Herod, the author’s preceding play, 
only in that the latter was a melodrama. 
The gods of Olympus, in its prologue, 
are but another form of the fairies in the 
Drury Lane pantomime with which the 
English public is so pleasantly familiar. 
Calypso’s island serves as an excuse for 
a ballet. Hades is a spectacular digres- 
sion, hardly so well done as Sir Henry 
Irving’s Brocken scene in Fuaus¢.. The 
palace of Ulysses, whither the wanderer 
finally returns in the last act, is again 
spectacular with the melodramatic inter- 
est of a good fight added. Even arche- 
ologists, says my clipping, approve this 
palace of Ulysses; but, for the rest, the 
verse is not beautiful and the construc- 
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tion is simply such as serves the purpose 
of writing a play around Mr. Tree and 
his scene painters. 

It is not altogether impossible to get 
this observer’s pen point of view in 
reading the book of U/ysses, even without 
seeing it upon the stage; read calmly the 
verse is uneven; there are too many 
moments, despite the fact that the author 
rises high in many passages, when the 
verse is mechanical and the reader feels 
that a given line has been finished with 
the hope of doing better in the next. 
But even so, it is quite impossible alto- 
gether to agree with the critic. One sus- 
pects an inherent distaste for spectacular 
performances and. possibly, an acquired 
distaste for Mr. Tree. And one turns 
with a certain degree of relief to another 
opinion—-‘‘that it is a great thing for us 
all that there should be produced a 
drama full of imagination, full also of 
poetry, aiming always, if it does not 
always reach, for the highest levels of that 
art work which will redeem our age 
from the trivial, the vulgar, and the 
ephemeral.’’ 

But what are we actually to gather 
from these two opinions whose diversity 
puts in a nutshell the present attitude of 
those who have seen and heard his work 
toward a man who either is or is not a 
growing force in the literature of the 
modern drama? First of all, Mr. 
Phillips is apparently endeavoring to 
make the modern drama literature; to 
make it worthy not only of being heard 
with all the accessories of the play house, 
but of being read in leisure hours by the 
homely light of the imagination. He 
has argued, it may be, that a spectacular 
setting is the direct, and only practicable 
course, to this desirable achievement. 
A modern audience is not typically 
responsive to verse for its own beauty, 
although it may easily be led to visit 
Hades if the trip can be taken without 
physical discomfort. 

Two things, however, may be fairly 
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deduced from the bulk of opinions 
already passed upon U/ysses. First, that 
the author has not succeeded to the 
mantle of Homer. Why should he? 
And, second, that he has materially 
failed in the solution of his most difficult 
artistic problem. 

The gods and goddesses in converse on 
Olympus were not convincing to English 
play goers and, with our own greater lack 
of respect, they are likely to prove 
‘funny without being vulgar’’ to a typi- 
cal New York audience. To visualize 
the gods is an affair of the individual 
imagination; to see them with the 
naked eye is another matter; and 
to hear them making sly references, 
albeit in rhymed couplets, to those 
portions of their domestic history that, 
to put it mildly, are least dignified, 


is not calculated to help the illusion. 

As for the play as a whole, the ques- 
tion of its literary merit comes down 
finally to the question: Do we accept 
the Ulysses of the story as a human being 
and does our meeting with him mean 
that Qur...own understanding of the 
significance of our own daily life is ever 
so little strengthened. ‘That can be told 
only when the play is with us. 

Several plays have come to America in 
the past few years that were said to be 
‘‘literature,’’ but no other that had first 
become so immediately a bone of con- 
tention between warring opinions. And 
a play is not literature unless it is ‘‘worth 
while’? and not worth while unless it 
strikes some sincere note of the actual; 
something of human experience past or 
present or tragic or trivial. 
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EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun: 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 


* * 


* * a 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them—thou hast heard thy music too; 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


John Keats 


























The Greatest of In-Door Games 





By HENRY ESSEX 


HIS winter Ping-Pong will doubtless 
reach the greatest point of popularity 
that a game has ever attained. 

In the last twenty years, there have 
been three great furores in games. These 
were Tiddledy Winks, flippant and 
foolish but still fascinating; Pillow Dex, 
the immensely popular game played with 
inflated Pillow Dex balloons, (which are 
struck to and fro across a dividing line) 
and Ping-Pong :— 

And the greatest of these is Ping-Pong. 

It is a notable and significant fact that 
all three of these games are games in 
which the element of physical skill 
enters. It is also a notable fact that all 
three of them are purely of English 
derivation, although the American game 
publishing house of Parker Brothers is 
responsible for the last two furores, and 
is the sole maker of both Ping-Pong 
and Pillow Dex in the United States. 

Of these three games Tiddledy Winks 
is entirely devoid of generalship or 
mental skill. Pillow Dex has use fora 
certain degree of intelligence, while 
Ping-Pong, on the other hand, possesses 
larger opportunities for ability and 
strategy. ‘The English people are very 
fond of games in which physical skill is 
employed. They are, in fact, also very 
fond of mental board games requiring 
strategy, although no good strategical 
board game has come out from England, 
while the United States has produced; 
in recent years, the great games of skill 
—Go Bang, Halmaand Chivalry. Prior 
to Ping-Pong several inferior games of 


this kind were devised, more adapted, 
however, for the use of children than 
that of adults. One of these games was 
played with miniature strung rackets and 
a miniature net, and balls closely packed 
and covered with worsted netting. These 
balls had considerable ‘‘bounce’’ and the 
net was intended to be fastened between 
chairs. The game was some times used 
upon the floor and some times upon the 
dining room table. Even Pillow Dex 
balloons were used to make an indoor 
game of this class. 

To the adaptation of the celluloid ball 
with the old English battledore, used 
in battledore and shuttlecock, is due the 
invention of Ping-Pong. An English- 
man, a Mr. Gibb, first brought the 
game to the London house of Hamley 
Brothers, and in crude form this little 
game was produced, with English battle- 
dores and Xylonite balls. The balls were 
roughly made and the game did not ‘‘go’”’ 
very well; under the very unattractive 
name of Gossima it failed to attract much 
popular attention. 

The English firm, however, saw the 
possibilities of the game, and had some 
superior balls of celluloid made espe- 
cially for the purpose, of the same size 
and practically the same weight as those 
used today. 

The game in this improve form soon 
gained favor, and the Hamleys shrewdly 
devised and trademarked, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States, the 
now world famous name “Ping-Pong.” 

The following winter, the game became 
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a great success, and Messrs. Parker 
Brothers of Salem, Mass., the leading 
house of its kind on this side of the water, 
took charge of the introduction of the 
game into America, and became owners 
of the famous American trade mark and 
copyright. 

The enormous success of Ping-Pong 
increased and then quadrupled in both 
countries, and will, undoubtedly, this 
autumn and winter, reach the highest 
point of success a game has ever known. 
The immense success of Ping-Pong has 
induced the making of similar games, 
although differing and less popular in 
some very essential details. The most 
often seen of these imitations is ‘‘table 
tennis,’’ which resembles, but is not the 
same as Ping-Pong, and is without the 
protected features of the world famous 
game. 

‘*The Laws of Ping-Pong,’’ as the rules 


A GAME OF PING-PONG OUT OF DOORS 
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of the genuine game are called, have 
been prepared with great care by experts 
in the game, the most distinguished of 
whom is Mr. Arnold Parker, who won 
the amateur Ping-Pong championship in 
London and who has devoted much 
study and care to the game. ‘There 
is neither space nor need, nor have I the 
right, as they are copyrighted, to give 
the ‘‘Laws of Ping-Pong’’ here, but it 
should be noted that they are quite dis- 
tinct from the miscellaneous rules which 
are made for imitative games. 

The racket is the most important of 
the implements used in Ping-Pong, 
although the quality, weight and sensi- 
tiveness of the ball is also a most impor- 
tant feature. Originally, the old English 
vellum battledore was used. Arnold 
Parker himself won the great Queen’s 
Hall Ping-Pong tournament in London 
with a vellum battledore. The solid 
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racket, leather covered, is now the most 
popular with expert Ping-Pongists, 
though the Parkers have also made 
rackets in plain wood, corrugated wood, 
cork covered, rubber covered, emery 
covered, leather covered, and in fact of 
all kinds of material which the desires of 
the expert Ping-Pongist could demand. 
The object in making rackets of these 
different materials is to accomplish more 
readily the ‘‘spin ”’ or “cut” of the ball, 
which is made to bound in various unex- 
pected directions after striking the sur- 
face of the table, caused by the draw of 





the racket across the surface of the ball 
in the stroke. 

‘‘Many players think that a cork 
racket is the only thing to play with,”’ 
says Arnold Parker. The cork racket 
retains the ball for an infinitesimal part 
of a second, giving the opportunity to 
impart the spin or twist, which upona 
rapid return is most puzzling to the 
opponent. The cork racket, in fact, has 
many of the advantages of the vellum, 
without the bad points of the latter, the 
worst of which is the sensitiveness of 
vellum to damp weather. ‘The finest 
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racket in the opinion of many players 
seems to be that used at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Ping-Pong Gallery in New York, 
and which was first made by the Parkers 
for the special use of this place. It is 
covered with fine ooze leather, which 
imparts a spin to the ball to an even 
more desirable degree, and with perhaps 
greater surety than any other racket. 

In the last twelve months over twelve 
million balls have been made in America 
and England for Ping-Pong. The first 
placed was for only seven thousand balls. 
This shows the growth of the game. 

The perfect Ping-Pong ball should be 
both strong and fight. ‘The principal 
balls which are used are the ‘‘Match 
Ping Pong,’’ adopted by the Ping Pong 
association and used in all leading 
American and English tournaments. 
Every ‘‘Match Ping Pong”’ ball-is gauged 
as to size and weight; those under weight 
or of inaccurate size and shape being 
discarded. In addition there are several 
Xylonite and celluloid balls made, which 
are excellent. 

The Bisque ball, so called, which is 
the ordinary ball, is, when perfectly 
made, desirable. 

The ‘‘halex ball’’ is a strongly made 
ball, but, in the opinion of most experts, 
too heavy and hard bounding to be 
adapted to fine play. For perfect play, 
a ball requires all of the following: 
strength, lightness and roundness, and 
should be what in base ball is termed a 
‘¢dead’’ ball, that is, a ball which rises 
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slowly, and which is sensitive to the cut, 
or, asthe English call it, the ‘‘screw”’ 
imparted by the racket. 

As to tables, probably ninety-nine out 
of one hundred games are played upon 
that familiar article, the dining room 
table. For tournament, or perfect play, 
however, a table should be used which is 
not over two and one-half feet from the 
floor, and nine feet by five feet in size. 
The English champion prefers a table 
six by nine, but this has never been 
adopted. ‘There are many excellent 
tables upon which a Ping-Pong set may 
be used. For home use eight by four is 
a good size. 

The net should be invariably of green 
material, bound all around with an edge 
of white, and should be, when extended, 
as nearly as possible, six and _ three- 
fourths inches above the table at its 
upper line, and should, for tournament 
purposes, be used only with extension 
posts, although the ordinary clamp posts 
are far more convenient for ordinary 
home use, as they are more easily 
applied to a dining room table. 

I have endeavored to give above a few 
essential facts. This is not the place for 
a technical description of the game. 
The foregoing facts are merely those 
which observations of a continuous play 
and test of ‘‘weapons’’ have proved con- 
vincing to the writer, and which seem to 
be in accordance with the leading authori- 
ties and players of Ping-Pong in America 
and England. 
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The Promotion of Ebenezer Johnson 





By WINTHROP PACKARD 


ROFESSOR BOOKERTON gazed 
with pride at the class of young law 
students before him. 

“‘Gentermen,’’ he said, ‘‘as you hab 
already imbibed from your text books 
and mah lectures on dis subject, de law 
is built upon a foundation ob common 
sense applied to de different conflicts 
and problems ob material existence. 
Upon dat foundation, I say, but in de 
more abstruse applications ob dem prin- 
ciples it is apt to rise a good many stories 
above de foundations. Dat’s what I am 
about to examine you on and de answers 
what I get is gwine to determine whedder 
or not you am sufficiently grounded in 
dis science to go on into de advanced 
class or not; so gib me your best efforts 
in de problems I am about to put before 
you. Mistah Wombaby, will you kindly 
gib mea practical ebehy day exposition 
ob what am meant by de term litigation:’’ 

Mr. Wombaby rose cheerfully. ‘‘Liti- 
gation,’’ he said, ‘‘am when two men 
want de same cow and want her mighty 
bad. One ob dem gits dat cow by de 
ho’ns an he pull mighty hard for to carry 
her off. De odder man he gits dat cow 
by de tail an pull mighty hard his way. 
But dey both pull so hard dat de cow she 
ain’t doa thing but stay right whar she 
is and dey can’t either ob dem git her. 
Den dey begin to offer anodder man 
money for to come and help dem pull. 
Dat am litigation.” 





‘“*Correct,’’ replied Professor Booker- 
ton. ‘Dat am litigation. Mistah 
Wombaby, you am promoted to de 
next grade for your correctness in defini- 
tion. Mistah Swanboy, what am legal 
practice?”’ 

‘*Legal practice,’’ said Mr. Swanboy, 
‘fam when de man what’s called upon 
takes de money what’s coming to him 
and says to both ob dem fellers, ‘Pull, 
gentermens, pull for all you is worf; de 
man what pulls hardest gits de cow.’”’ 

‘Correct, again,’’ said the professor. 
‘“‘Now can any one tell me any further 
functions ob de lawyer in dis case?’’ 

There was a pause for a time and no 
one seemed able to wrestle successfully 
with this further and more advanced 
problem until Ebenezer Johnson arose 
with the light of inspiration in his eye. 

‘‘Professor Bookerton,’’ said he, ‘‘It 
seem to me dat de lawyer what knows 
his business in dis case is gwine to wait 
till dem fellahs is pulling deir hardest 
on dat cow an den he’s gwine git a pail 
and sit down and milk her.”’ 

The professor’s eyes grew moist as he 
beamed with honest pride through his 
glasses. ‘‘Mistah Johnson,’ he said, 
‘‘you am advanced all de grades to de 
post graduate course in supreme court 
diplomacy. You ain’t no common law 
student, you ain’t. Dere’s de making 
ob an expert on financial statesmanship 
in you.” 











Our Poets 


By FRANK PUTNAM 




























77s my delightful daily task 4 
To read what lines our Poets write,— } 
Nay, friend, no pity do I ask 
For this my pleasing daily task 
That is no task, but a delight. 


Serena spins on sheets of pink, 
Her maiden fancies, fair and free; 
Alonzo sighs in scented ink; 
Hernando chants the joys of drink 
With bully bluster—Whoopee! Whee! 


Adolphus like a satyr sings 
Of Maud, Lucinda, Mayme and Kate; 
Each night upon a different gate 
The rascal swings, and, while I wait, 
Each day to me a sonnet flings. 





Ralph Waldo, from his cradle curst 
With name that bids him vainly sweat 

Above lean, limping lines, the worst 
It ever was my lot to get,— 

E’en he is welcome; though unversed, 
He shines amid the Browning set. 


The quick tears to my eyelids start, 
Scanning the page before me spread, — 
Sad, simple song that soothed the heart 
Of her who sang it, far apart 
From her dear soldier lover, dead. 


To my small, noisy corner come 

The peace of firesides warm and clean: 
The country’s calm, the city’s hum; 
The martial notes of fife and drum; 

The scent of grasses soft and green. 





Our Poets:—May God always keep 
Their lives in paths of pleasantness! 

May they on airy pinions sweep 

The dull fields where we sow and reap, 

And, singing, make our sorrows less. 
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Our Naval Defense Problem 


By JOHN CALLAN OLAUGHLIN 


AR is no longer 
the only school 
of the soldier and 
sailor. Principles 
derived from histori- 
cal investigation are 
as applicable in this 
day of steam and the 
rapid fire gun as they 
were in that of sails 
Jot G: OLAUGHTTN.. an the Muzee1cad- 
ing carronade or in 
that of oars and the sword. Study 
of these principles in time of peace and 
their observance under conditions simu- 
lating those of war point the way to the 
most efficient use of modern weapons, 
either for defense at home or to uphold 
the honor of the Flag abroad. 
Manceuvers are thus recognized as an 
essential feature of the education of the 
military and naval services of all pro- 
gressive nations. Great Britain has, for 
years, required her navy to solve strategi- 





cal and tactical problems, which related 
to the maintenance of her supremacy 
upon the sea; and the army has annually 
engaged in comprehensive exercises, 
which, however, failed to bear good 
fruit during the South African war. 
France, also, has compelled the wearers 
of her uniform to hold not only separate 
but joint manceuvers, the main purpose 
of which has been the protection of her 
territory in Europe and elsewhere. Ger- 
many’s army has long been the envy of 
the services of other nations because of 
its tactical and strategical efficiency; and 
the high standard reached has been 
achieved by hard work, less in the camp 
than in the field. The German navy is 
endeavoring to attain the height of effect- 
iveness occupied by its sister service, and 
her battleships and less formidable craft 
are constantly at sea executing beneficial 
evolutions. Evidence of the results of 
incessant labor is furnished by the Ger- 
man torpedo boat flotilla. So well are 
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these boats handled that, when going at 
high speed, it is possible to step from 
the bow of one to the stern of another. 

Russia directs the training of her land 
and naval forces in the way calculated to 
defend her from European attack and to 
uphold her interests in the Levant and 
the Far East. A few years ago Japan 
had nonavy. ‘Today she has an efficient 
fleet, and its manceuvers have as their 
object the preservation of the kingdom 
from much feared Russian aggression, 
and the realization of the dream of every 
progressive Japanese—establishment and 
international recognition of the suprem- 
acy of the Tokyo government in the 
Pacific. No less than other nations, the 
United States has important interests to 
defend, and the question of their pro- 
tection is the subject of thoughtful atten- 
tion by both the army and navy. 

In his last annual message, President 
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Roosevelt stated that, ship for ship, the 
navy of the United States showed her 
the equal of any service in the world. 
‘There are many naval officers who claim 
that American warships reached this 
standard before the President prescribed 
it. Until the past summer little attempt 
had been made to engage in fleet manceu- 
vers designed to achieve a strategical 
object. With the few war ships avail- 
able, it was hardly possible to do much 
more than to train officers and men to 
operate their vessels alone or in squad- 
ron. This work was tactical, that is, it 
related to the manceuvering of vessels 
when the enemy was within range. The 
attainment of this contact constitutes a 
separate branch of naval science, which 
is comprehended in the word strategy. 

Lacking the ships to educate officers 
in this art by practical exercises, the navy 
turned to theory to help meet the need. 


CAPTAIN WILLARD H. BROWNSON, COMMANDING THE BATTLESHIP ALABAMA 
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The war game was introduced as a 
prominent feature of the course of the 
naval war college. Officers in attend- 
ance upon the course were pitted against 
each other, one having control of a force 
supposed to be moving upon the United 
States and the other acting as com- 
mander-in-chief of the defense fleet. 
The war with Spain gave striking proof 
of the value of this game. Before the 
destruction of the Maine, the players 
were informed that hostilities had broken 
out between the United States and 
Spain, and that a hostile fleet had left 
Cape Verde Islands under instructions 
to succor Cuba. The enemy was sighted 
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at Martinique, fled to Curacao and was 
destroyed at Santiago de Cuba. Admiral 
Cervera pursued an identical course to 
destruction. The only important differ- 
ence between the imaginary problem and 
that which actually developed was this: 
In the former, the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed while attempting to enter 
Santiago de Cuba; Cervera was annihi- 
lated as the result of an effort to escape 
from it. Increase of the commissioned 
force of the navy has permitted the prac- 
tical execution of strategical problems. 
The long coast line of the United States, 
its possession of outlying dependencies 
and the proposed construction of the 


COMMANDER PILLSBURY, OF THE WHITE SQUADRON EXAMINING THE CHART ON 
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Isthmian canal create many problems in 
defense, which must be solved before 
war begins. Because it is geograpically 
more convenient, New England would 
probably be selected by a European 
enemy as the site of a naval and military 
base from which operations ashore and 
afloat could be conducted. ‘The Carib- 
bean Sea for four centuries has been a 
theatre of war. Reading the future by 
the past, it will continue to be so. Con- 
struction of the Panama Canal will 
materially increase the strategic impor- 
tance of this region. The acquisition of 
the Philippines created a new problem 
for the defenders of the nation to con- 
sider; and the interests of the United 
States in China have made necessary the 
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adoption of measures for the mainte- 
nance of our position in that empire 
The next war of the United States, in 
all probability, will be with a power of 
Europe, and control of the Atlantic 
Ocean will be the deciding factor of the 


struggle. Recognition of this fact caused 
the Washington authorities to authorize 
the North Atlantic squadron to carrry 
out what is technically known as the 
‘search problem,’’ the army and navy— 
to engage in joint manceuvers, and to 
direct the mobilization of the North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic and European 
squadrons in the Caribbean Sea in 
December. The ‘‘search problem’’ 
assumed that an enemy’s squadron was 
approaching New England for the pur- 


GUNNERS ON THE PRAIRIE TRAINING A RAPID FIRE GUN TO DESTROY THE TOR- 
PEDO BOAT THAT SIGHTED THE WHITE SQUADRON 
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pose of establishing a base in a suitable 
unfortified harbor, capable of easy de- 
fense, lying between Cape Cod, Mass., 
and Portland, Me. ‘The attacking force 
was to be regarded as having accom- 
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which he could operate against New 
York and Boston and either demand 
heavy ransom or destory the commerce 
that passes through these parts. Great 
Britain appreciated the importance .of 


BALLOON SCOUTS STUDYING THE LAY OF THE LAND 





plished its mission should it enter a 
harbor and remain therein six hours 
without sustaining attack by a superior 
force. The white squadron, the official 
designation of the enemy, was under the 
command of Commander John E. Pills- 
bury, a thoroughly efficient officer, recog- 
nized by the service as a strategical and 
tactical expert, and the defense or blue 
squadron had as its commander-in-chief 
Rear Admiral Francis J. Higginson, the 
able head of the North Atlantic station. 
The white squadron comprised three 
vessels — Prairie, Panther and Supply— 
all of comparatively low sped, especially 
‘the latter; and this disadvantage, together 
with the restricted limits of the problem, 
was responsible for its capture. 

The south shore of New England con- 
tains many strategic possibilities. It 
might well be the objective of an 
enemy as the scene of a base, from 


Narragansett Bay and Long Island 
Sound during the War of the Revolu- 
tion and did not relinqush her hold 
upon them until the close of that Titanic 
struggle. The army has sought to pro- 
tect this region by a series of fortifica 
tions. These defenses, placed in a com- 
paratively efficient condition, under- 
went attack by a red fleet, as the North 
Atlantic squadron was officially known. 

The lessons of both manceuvers were 
important aud instructive. The ‘‘search 
problem’’ showed the absolute need of 
a larger navy. The prime result of the 
army and navy manceuvers was the 
development of defenses, which Major 
General MacArthur has said would, with 
the unlimited supply of money available 
before a declaration of war, be invinci- 
ble even if attacked by all the navies of 
the world. 


The army and navy manceuvers 
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showed the utility of wireless telegraphy ; 
the ‘‘search problem” established the 
need of it for naval purposes. Had the 
blue ships been provided with wireless 
telegraphy, their sea going scouts could 
probably have obtained results. They 
failed to sight the white squadron, and 
were compelled to leave the curves of 
search upon which they were cruising to 
communicate ‘‘no news” to Rear Ad- 
iniral Higginson. The inshore scouts, 
among which were torpedo boats, per- 
formed efficient service. ‘Torpedo boats 
were barred from the joint manceuvers, 

The naval exercises of the winter will 
cause the mobilization in the Caribbean 
sea of the most formidable fleet ever 
assembled under the American flag. It 
will comprise seven and perhaps eight 
battleships, one armored cruiser, twelve 
protected, unprotected and auxiliary 
cruisers, six gunboats, a repair ship, 
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supply ship, hospital ship and colliers. 
It will be as near the ideal as possible. 
The problems it will carry out relate to 
the naval defense of the Danish West 
Indies, soon to be transferred to the 
United States; Porto Rico, Culebra 
Island, Cuba, under the suzerainty of 
the United States and the Caribbean 
entrance of the Panama Canal. 

It has been asserted that in authoriz- 
ing the manceuvers President Roosevelt 
was actuated by a desire to arouse enthu- 
siasm in behalf of a greater and more 
efficiently trained navy and an effective 
system of coast defense. Whether or 
not this was the motive, the fact remains 
that, as a result of the exercises, the army 
and navy arein much better condition to 
handle the complicated weapons placed 
in their hands; and continuance along 
the same lines cannot but work for their 
good and the good of the country. 





EPITAPH UPON A CHILD THAT DIED 


Here a pretty baby lies 

Sung asleep with lullabies: 
Pray be silent, and not stir 
Th’ easy earth that covers her. 


Robert Herrick 


* 


LEAF AFTER LEAF 


Leaf after leaf drops off, flower after flower, 
Some in the chill, some in the warmer hour. 
Alike they flourish and alike they fall, 

And Earth who nourisht them receives them all. 
Should we, her wiser sons, be less content 

To sink into her lap when life is spent? 





Walter Savage Landor 
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By SUSAN KEATING GLASPELL 


HE Governor’s managers had _ issued 
an ultimatum. No more pardons 
were to be granted before the first Mon- 
day in November. They said if this 
was not respected his excellency could 
prepare for private life, and the party for 
defeat. The ultimatum had been bounti- 
fully preceded by suggestions, warnings 
and requests. Prosecuting attorneys were 
saying the day for the punishment of 
criminals had passed in that state; they 
got them in; then—a pathetic story well 
told-—the Governor let them out. Some 
disagreeable newspapers were calling the 
Governor a soft hearted enemy to jus- 
tice—and other unsympathetic things. 
The whole trouble was that the Gov- 
ernor was not used to refusing things 
that were asked of him, and it went hard 
with him to get used to it. It would 
have been better for his peace of mind, 
and for some other people’s tempers, if 
the gubernatorial chair had been filled 
by a man who was not—before every- 
thing else—so much of a good fellow. 
He promised now to abide by the ulti- 
matum, but in the privacy of his medita- 
tions wished there was no penitentiary 
in the state. He suggested that he go 
west and stay until the week after vaca- 
tion—so giving the party a fair show. 
Finally he compromised by telling his 
private secretary to make sure in every 
case just what people wanted, and, if it 
had any remote connection with pardons, 
tell them the Governor had left for South 
America, where he would remain until 
the first Tuesd.y after the first Monday 
in November, when he would return to 
open the doors of the penitentiary to all 
who cared to walk out. 


By this, or some other method, the 
secretary held them off fora month. The 
journals of the opposition were airing 
such pleasantries as: ‘‘None of the old 
pals have left the penitentiary force for 
four weeks. What’s the matter with the 
Governor?’’ 

One day early in September the secre- 
tary announced that three boys from the 
university wanted to see him on some 
football matters. He brightened at 
once, for if there was anything he liked 
best of all it was to grant an audience to 
the boys from his old school. Pushing 
some important papers recklessly aside, 
he told his secretary with great buoyancy 
to show them in. He plied them with 
a hundred questions. What day did 
school open; what was the prospect for 
‘‘material;’’ just when would the new 
‘*frat’’ house be finished, and what would 
happen when it was: he’d be there—and 
the accompanying laugh was good to 
hear. 

“‘And now,’’ he asked—with the seri- 
ous air of getting down to business after 
preliminary pleasantries—‘‘what is the 
real football outlook ?”’ 

“‘That’s what we came to see you 
about,’’ said the ‘varsity spokesman, 
‘it’s bad—mighty bad.’’ 

His face fell. ‘*Why, how’s that?’ 

The boys looked at one another. 
‘*Vou see,’’ the spokesman finally blurted 
out,’’ we’re just generally demoralized 
without Clark.’’ 

The Governor missed the significance 
of the name and sailed serenely on. 
‘*And what’s the matter with Clark?”’ 

‘“‘Why, Clark,’’ said the university 
boy, ‘‘Clark, you know, is detained at 
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the penitentiary.’’ The boys shuffled 
nervously, and the Governor whistled. 

“Oh ho, I see; Winston Clark—for- 
ergy, five years; he was a football man, 
wasn’t he?’’ 

‘*A football man!’’ came in outraged 
chorus from the ’varsity squad. ‘‘A foot- 
ball man!’’—and they eyed him with 
solemn reproach. 

‘‘Why, Governor,’’ began the spokes- 
man in low, intense voice, ‘‘there never 
was a football man like him. I just wish 
you’d known Winston Clark; he was the 
finest all around man a school ever had. 
He made our record for us last year; we 
all admit that. Some way or other, it 
was just not possible to lose a game that 
fellow was in. I don’t know what you’d 
call it, but there was something in him 
that got into the rest of us, and every 
time we looked at him we’d feel like 
gettin’ in and tearin’ ’em up. When 
ever we were on the under side of things 
we'd just look at old Clark, standing 
there as though he was one too many for 
the whole world, and we’d brace up, 
dead or alive we’d brace up, and that’s 
why we were champions of the West last 


’ 





year. 

The Governor looked sympathetic. 
‘‘It’s mighty hard luck to lose a fellow 
of that sort, especially in such an unfor- 
tunate way.”’ 

The ’varsity man had regained breath 
and assurance. ‘*Governor,’’ he said, 
‘‘I’m willing to guarantee that if we had 
Winston Clark back on our team, at the 
end of this season you’d be governor of 
a state whose goal line had never been 
crossed.’’ It was delivered with all the 
weight of offering a million. 

‘‘And don’t you think you can do it 
anyway ?’’ the Governor asked, anxiously. 

They shook their heads. ‘‘You see,”’ 
the spokesman resumed, sadly, ‘‘it isn’t 
possible for any one who was not on the 
teain to realize just what Clark was. It 
isn’t only that he was our best man; he 
was the life of the whole thing, and now 
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that he’s gone we’ve some way lost our 
snap. We’re all gone to pieces,’’ he 
concluded, drearily. 

There was a long, serious pause, and 
then it was one of the silent two who at 
the supreme moment rose to the occa- 
sion. ‘“‘Governor,’’ he  beseeched, 
“‘won’t you save our team? Can’t you 
let Clark out?”’ 

The Governor looked at them, and 
there rang through the executive cham- 
ber a Jaugh that chilled them to the 
marrow. He saw they were hurt, and 
tried to recover himself, but only laughed 
again. He thought he had run the 
gamut of pardon pleas, but here at last 
was something unique. He was asked 
to let a man out from the state peniten- 
tiary on the sole ground that the univer- 
sity football team needed his services. 

“Oh come, boys,’’ he protested, ‘‘this 
is a little too much. I’d do anything 
reasonable, but just look at it a minute. 
Your man Clark was convicted of forgery 
and sentenced to five years, as I remem- 
ber it. He’s served six months—”’ 

‘*Kight,’’ interrupted one of the boys. 

‘All right, eight then; and now you 
ask me to let him out of the other four: 
months and four years merely because 
he’s a good football man and you want 
him back on the team. Oh, really now, 
it’s—”’ 

‘“*No, Governor, that isn’t the only 
reason,’’ pleaded the spokesman. ‘‘We 
football fellows aren’t the only ones that 
want him out. You just talk to the 
faculty about Winston Clark. They’ll 
tell you they never had a man who could 
touch him, and that he don’t belong in 
the penitentiary, if he did get mixed up 
a little with his uncle’s name. Why, 
Governor, there’s a hundred fellows 
down there at schcol who belong in the 
pen more than Clark does. Did you 
ever see that old uncle of his? Tight!— 
and mean! ‘There’ve_ been stories 
written of misers, but I never saw one 
yet who could come up to Clark’s uncle. 
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Winston would rather have died than 
fleeced a fellow at school out of a penny. 
I guess he would! The only trouble 
with that boy was that he gave away every 
cent he had—that’s how he got mixed 
up with his uncle’sname. He promised 
a hundred to the track team and didn’t 
have the money to pay when the time 
cane. I guess he figured it would be 
better to get alittle from the old man 
anyway he could than disappoint the 
fellows. It hasn’t been generally known, 
but that’s the situation.” 

**T don’t doubt I would have liked the 
fellow,’? said the Governor, heartily, 
‘but even wanting money for athletics 
doesn’t quite justify forgery and—well, 
the faculty wouldn’t hear to it anyway,”’ 
and he shrugged his shoulders as though 
casting off a burden. 

“Yes they would,” insisted the spokes- 
man; ‘‘we’ve got that all fixed. ‘They’d 
do anything for Clark; we used to say 
he had them all hypnotized.”’ 

“Well, I never fell under Clark’s 
spell,’’ laughed the Governor, grimly, 
‘‘so I’m afraid I shall just have to stick 
to what I regard my duty.”’ 

‘“\ parole, maybe, Governor,’ he 
suggested, faintly; ‘‘I believe they’d 
even let him play on a parole.”’ 

But the Governor shook his head, and 
for that day at least it was over. The 
next week he went down to the opening 
of the fraternity house, prepared to make 
a day—and a night—-of it. It cannot be 
shown that he that day did all the things 
a governor is supposed to do when he 
visits the university of the state, and 
there is a little evidence that he did a 
few things not listed with a governor’s 
duties. He was there as an ‘‘old grad,”’ 
and they let him forget all about being 
governor. He heard nothing of Winston 
Clark save in an incidental way, but all 
the incidental things dropped were of a 
character to make him wish it had been 
some other fellow who left the university 
for a less jovial institution. He saw 
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there was general gloom concerning foot- 
ball prospects, and again in the privacy 
of his meditations he wished there was 
no penitentiary in the state. 

That night there was a flow of college 
spirit—well tempered with flows of more 
tangible character. ‘The Governor was 
at his best, and his geniality and _bril- 
liancy won every boy’s heart. It was 
only when the night was well advanced 
that a vein of sadness crossed His Ex- 
cellency’s mood. He felt there was some- 
thing not quite right, and it oppressed 
him. He looked at the bovs about him 
and his heart filled to the brim with 
love and loyalty to the old school. ‘Those 
colors with which the room seemed afloat 
were waving him back to the good old 
days when he did not have to bother 
about being governor of a great state. 
There was a choking in the Governor’s 
throat, and he cleared it, and put his 
hand to his glass. There was something 
half sweet and half sad in his heart, 
something indefinable and very moving 
that he wanted to communicate to the 
Glass in hand, he jumped 
to his feet. He was only going to say— 
‘Drink to the old school, boys,’’ but 
when he was well up, and saw the rest of 
them standing there flushed and expect- 
ant, it seemed that would not just do, 
and with a happy recklessness that knew 
nothing beyond the moment he waved 
his glass still higher and with a glisten- 
ing in his eye, and a big ring in his 
voice the Governor cried out: 

“‘Here’s to Winston Clark, bovs, and 
the team of 1gor!”’ 

What happened in the next three 
ininutes repaid him then and there for 
all it was to cost. With heterogeneous 
howls of joy they were upon their chairs, 
and because howls were not encugh, 
some of them cried; and through the 
discordant exultation could be heard 
the cries: 

“Clark! Clark! We’ll drink to Wins- 
ton Clark!’’ 


rest of them. 
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Then some one shouted: 

‘*Here’s to the Governor, boys, the 
best friend the old school’s got!”’ 

And with that it seemed the other had 
been but a suggestion, for there was an 
awful waving of arms, and a terrifying 
splitting of throats as college yells burst 
forth in long furious succession with 
between them cheers—wild cheers—for 
the Governor. They caught down the 
colors, and with all the glorious insanity 
of the collegian wound them round each 
When there was just the 
least sign of the first fury having spent 
itself, the Governor, who began to fear 
he had* not been sufficiently specific, 


other’s necks. 


cried out: 

‘It’s only a parole, boys; a parole’s 
the best I can do.” 

But the idea of a parole seemed to 
fascinate them. ‘They caught it up and 
made it into a wild hymn of joy: 
‘‘Par--o—le! Par—o—le! Par—o—le! 
for Winston Clark!’ ‘The new improv- 
isation stirred their blood to rythm and 
they jumped from their chairs and with 
an intermingling of arms and necks they 
formed in line, and to the martial step 
they sang: ‘‘Par—o—le! Par—o—le! 
Par—o—le for Winston Clark !’’—with a 
great tumultous outpouring on the O. 
And as the ‘‘old grad’’ who had brought 
it all about looked at them, he thought 
it could not matter what the rest of the 
state thought. ‘The rest of the state— 
but his meditations here do not go 
smoothly into words. 

There was a great deal of business on 
hand after the governor made what was 
destined to be his historic outburst. 
They drank many times to His Excel- 
lency’s health, and long and lovingly 
they drank to Winston Clark, and col- 
lectively and individually they drank to 
the team. There was a judicious drink 
to the two faculty members present, and 
then, just before morning broke, they 
completed it all by making the rounds 
of that college settlement and assuring 
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and reassuring the sluinbering masses of 
a great many fantastic things. 

As good as his word, the Governor 
next day issued a parole for Winston 
Clark. Knowing he ceuld neither con- 
ceal nor explain it, he simply went ahead. 
When in biggest and most sprawly of 
type it was told that Winston Ciark 
would be let out from the penitentiary, 
and when on the heels of this came the 
other atrocious suggestion that he would 
go back to the university and play foot- 
ball, there went up from the outraged 
state such a storm of indignant protest 
as had never swept it before. ‘The Goy- 
ernor’s managers said it was all over, 
and at first it seemed they were right. 
He had been south when the Clark affair 
was up, and had not appreciated how 
widely and vehemently other people at 
large differed from the university men in 
their vindication of Clark. Some of the 
good people who had not been satisfied 
for a long time that affairs at the univer- 
sity were just orthodox, had seized it 
with avidity as proof of the criminal ten- 
dencies of modern ‘Two 
thirds of the voters of the state had en- 
joyed a complacent satisfaction in the 
downfall of the university hero, and had 
hoped ‘‘it would be a lesson to them.” 
Had the Governor freed the most 
notoricus criminal of the country it 
would not have been received with as 
tumultuous disapproval. But, after sulk- 
ing for three days, the managers tried to 
bridge it over by making much of the 
fact that it was only a parole. ‘They said 
the Governor was a great football man 
and had acted in a moment of enthusi- 
asm, and even hinted that Clark would 
go in again after the season. The old 
fariners said things had come to a pretty 
pass when the school they paid taxes for 
had to call on the penitentiary for 
help, and then, after spending more 
eloquence than had been elicited 
froni them in years, they decided not 
to go back on the party just because the 


education. 
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Governor was a ‘‘natural born fool.” 

Down at the ’varsity there were bon- 
fires and other things that most men miss 
on quitting the penitentiary. Some of 
the conservatives entered protest; eastern 
college papers crushingly said it was 
“deadly western;’? and the ’varsity’s 
opponents were even more emphatic than 
that; but it was clearly a case for the 
faculty of Clark’s university, and they, it 
will be remembered, were under hyp- 
notic influence. 

The first game of the season was the 
most coveted and most dreaded of them 
all. It was with their conscientiously 
hated foes, the men just to the north. 
Last season, in a never-to-be-forgotten 
game, they had defeated them for the 
first time in their history. ‘This year, 
before they knew the prison gates were 
to yawn for Clark, they talked gloomily 
of keeping the score under fifty. But 
now it was different. Clark said they 
were going to win, and the way he said it 
made them square their shoulders. 

It came at last, bringing the college 
men of two states, and thousands of 
others. When the elevens trotted to the 
gridiron experienced men predicted the 
hardest game ever played in the West. 
The whistle blew, the northerners kicked 
off, and they came together. To the 
side lines, that was all they did do. Iron 
had met iron, and there was no yield. 
Offensive plays were stopped when 
scarcely begun, and both battering rams 
inet walls they could not pierce. There 
were murmurs of straight football— 
superb team work, but fifteen minutes 
had gone and they were still crashing 
together not far from the center of the 
field. Then it began to show that the 
fierceness of one man on the ’varsity’s 
team was making itself felt. Slowly, 
very slowly, but perceptibly, they were 
hammering their way toward the enemy’s 
goal. On the side lines there was frenzy. 
The team was going over. In the very 
slowness of the advance was an element 
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of the inevitable. ‘The cheers of a man 
in an automobile rose above the others. 
They said he was the Governor of the 
state, and that he was very fond of foot- 
ball. Up to the twenty yard line they 
pushed, and there with the all conquer- 
ing power of desperation the men from 
the north held them for downs. With 
the ball in its possession the enemy took 
an awful brace. Slowly the pig-skin 
began retreating. The cheering shifted 
to the other side. ‘‘Hold ’em, boys! 
hold ’em! hold ’em!’’ cried the man in 
the automobile. 

And they did hold ’em. Almost back 
to the center of the field they got the ball 
again, and then the weary grind began 
anew. ‘This time both sides were play- 
ing with mere desperation; but one man 
on the ’varsity’s team was playing with 
more than inere desperation. The rest 
were playing for their colleges, and for 
distinction. With him it was that—and 
something more. Andittold. ‘Clark! 
Clark! Clark!’ was coming from the 
automobile and all around, and with his 
own name ringing in his ears he some 
way shot away from the writhing mass 
and dived ahead for a thirty yard gain. 
It was the first markedly individual work 
of the game, and a howl of triumph 
crashed and thundered over the field. 
Crazed with not making goal, Winston 
Clark and his men pushed crushingly, 
impactly and unerringly on. No matter 
which way they pointed, it was ever with 
tremendous force and _ beautiful pre- 
cision. Steadily, monotonously, grimly, 
gaining almost by inches, but gaining, 
they kept it up until they were at last on 
the five yard line, and it seemed the 
whole world was waiting for them to go 
over. Another dearly bought gain of 
two yards! Wild, passionate cries from 
the side lines! It was only a minute 
now—only a minute—but nations have 
gone down for a minute—and the ’var- 
sity was a minute too late. Time was 
called when Winston Clark and his men, 
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by as gritty a fight as ever battered a 
gridiron, stood three yards from the 
enemy’s goal. ‘The first half was over, 
and nothing had been written on the 
bulletin boards. 

It seemed the hand of fate! The man 
in the automobile trembled and _ sat 
down. ‘Then suddenly he jumped to 
his feet and shouted in a loud voice: 

‘‘But there’s twenty-five minutes left, 
boys! ‘There’s twenty-five minutes 
left!’ 

They took it up all around, and even 
to the other side it carried, until all dur- 
ing the intermission the efforts of a brass 
band were annulled by the cries: 

‘“There’s twenty-five minutes left, boys! 
There’s twenty-five minutes left!’’ 

And then twenty-two of the dirt 
coated and brave caine back to the field. 
There was a long minute of cheering, 
and then there fell a silence, broken only 
by short, wild snorts as now this side, 
now that, gained a trifle. It was the 
same old thing; a double line of men 
resolving itself into a pile of wriggling, 
squirming, twisting humanity. A 
harder battle was never fought. When 
ten minutes had passed it looked a little 
as though the ’varsity was tiring .them. 
But it was not enough to tell,-and back 
and forth they fought, until fifteen 
minutes had gone, and still nothing had 
been written on the bulletin boards. 

Then something happened. Before 
the side lines were sure what it was 
about, or how it had happened, an oval 
shaped piece of brown leather was flying 
between two tall posts. A superb drop 
kick from tie forty yard line, and the 
northerners were five points to the good. 

On the side lines to the right there 
was an unsymmetrical, indescribable and 
alarming mass of waving arms and legs. 
Men jumped high into the air, they eim- 
braced one another, they threw hats 
recklessly into the crowd, and all the 
while the air was hot with sounds which 
at any other time it would have surpassed 
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the power of normal beings to emit. 
The awful tension had been broken; 
Winston Clark and his men were under- 
neath, and the game was fast drawing to 
a close. 

The man in the automobile across the 
field had procured a megaphone. ‘But 
-—there’s—ten — minutes—left — boys!’ 
he called in slow, hammering tones. A 
man who was standing in the center of 
the field with his hands to his hips 
turned and faced him. ‘There were white 
patches on his face, but it looked more 
like the whiteness of supreme resolve 
than the whiteness of despair. 

In the next five 
were put out of the game, not illegiti- 
mately, but by the rushes and the tack- 
ling of Winston Clark. Only five minutes 
remained when the enemy made its final 
and disastrous punt. ‘The oval sailed 
grandly through the deepening twilight, 
and then,—-an awful outreaching, a high 
backward leap, and the pig-skin was 
hugged to Winston Clark’s breast, and 
Clark, like a meteor in dirty canvas, was 
going down the fieid. The sight of the ball 
in the arnis of that man, at that desperate 
time of the game, did for the rest of them 
what they would not have believed within 
their power. He could not have done 
it without them, but no other man could 
have done:it at all. He ducked, and he 
dodged, and he crashed—-and he went on. 
Fleet-footed and invincible, he made the 
run of the entire field until on the very 
five yard line there popped up from some 
where the stoutest and bravest of the men 
of the north. With the white patches on 
his face now bigger and whiter, Winston 
Clark cleanly hurdled the low-crouching 
northerner and with the pig skin locked 
in his iron arms he landed a yard beyond 
the enemy’s goal, coming to earth with 
a thud that was like the falling of ham- 
mered brass. The pig-skin was on the 


minutes three men 


line. with Winston Clark’s arms around 


it, and first one man and then twenty- 
one were upon Clark; but when ‘it was 
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all over, and they untangled themselves 
and arose, Winston Clark lay there with 
the white patches on his face now over- 
spreading it all, but with arms. still 
locked on the oval. 

A man was standing on the seat of the 
automobile, shouting out his passionate, 
uncurbable joy. Behind him shouted 
other thousands, and again the brass 
band tried in vain to be assertive. 
Across the field they waited with white 
faces, and no man dared to speak. ‘Then 
when they had recovered enough to 
think, they said the goal was an impossi- 
ble one, and the game would be a tie. 
And on the other side they saw the ball 
had reached the line far out in the field, 
and to put it between the posts looked 
an impossibility. That is why silence 
fell even to the left, and they waited to 
see whether in the smallness of that 
angle there could still lie victory. 

It was Clark who stood before the ball 
he had carried from the thick of the fight 
to the goal line of the foe. They 
thought at first he was not good for the 
kick, but he stood up and said he was all 
right, and they knew well if it could go 
over at all it could be put there by the 
inan who had borne it where it was. He 
stood there for a long time before it, a 
large, grim figure, alone on the field of 
battle, with the fate of his college in his 
hand. On both sides they knew he was 
Winston Clark, and that he had been in 
the penitentiary, and that the Governor 
had let him out to bring victory to his 
old school. 

Clark looked from the ball to the cen- 
ter of the goal posts. Back and forth he 
looked until his eye had made a straight 
line that even the crowd could see. Then 
he stepped backward, and raised his leg. 
Without variation of an inch, the ball 
went where the eye had destined it 
should. ‘The score stood six to five— 
the game was over—and the ’varsity 
had won. 

On the right of the field carriages 
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began backing out. What happened on 
the left can never be described, and 
maybe it should never be attempted. 
There are scenes for which words are 
inadequate, and what transpired on that 
field just before the sun slipped from 
sight that night can never be reduced to 
paltry phrases. Amid the ungovernable 
din a man was trying to push his way to 
the victorious team. Hundreds were 
trying to do it also, and he advanced 
but slowly. Hecould see Winston Clark 
on the shoulders of the men, and he 
pushed on. It was only when the boys 
were at last in their coach that a man, 
hatless, tieless, and breathless, jumped 
to the steps. From within there was a 
loud cheer of welcome. ‘The dishevelled 
man was the Governor of the state. He 
was flushed with victory, and his face was 
twitching convulsively. He took Win- 
ston Clark’s hands in his own, and as 
he looked up and down the big fellow 
who had that day flaunted the colors of 
the old school high, his eyes filled to the 
brim, and for a minute he did not speak. 
Then he unblushingly brushed his sleeve 
across his eyes. 

‘“‘Come over to the office in the morn- 
ing,’’ he cried in a voice they could hear 
all around, ‘‘I want to change that thing 
I gave you. I want to make it into an 
unconditional pardon. A man who can 
do what you’ve done today doesn’t need 
any strings tied to him.”’ 

From the hoarse throats within the 
coach there was a husky, jubilant yell of 
approval. But aman who had followed 
the Governor was pulling at his coat. 

“Don’t do it, Governor,’’ he im- 
plored, ‘‘it means ruin to usall. You’ve 
won the game, but remember you are 
still in politics.”’ 

‘Politics!’ roared the Governor, 
looking back on the field of battle now 
black with rejoicing thousands, ‘‘Poli- 
tics! To hell with politics. Why, man! 
—this boy is the football hero of the 
West!”’ 
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OCTOBER, 


URING 1go02, the number of the Na- 

tional’s readers was nearly doubled. 
We expect to do even better during 
1903. Our program is to make the 
most entertaining r1o-cent monthly in 
America; each number better than the 
one before it. ‘This little prospectus 
indicates some of the principal items 
in our plan for the six numbers begin- 
ning with October and comprising our 
seventeenth volume. 


ed 
SHORT STORIES 
E shall publish in each number 
from five to ten stories of real 


power; stories of love, of adventure, of 
character analysis; stories with grip, all of 
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them. Our list of contributors includes 
more than a score of the most brilliant 
young writers of the day. We do not 
buy reputations, but give young writers 


1902 — 


-MARCH, 1903 


a chance to win them. Fdward F. 
Younger, Frank H. Spearman and F- 
more Elliott Peake of Illinois, Henry 
Rightor of New Orleans, &. C. McCants 


FRANK H. SPEARMAN OF ILLINOIS 





of South Carolina, Wi/V/ard Dillman of 
South Dakota, Caroline Hunt Latta of 
Indianapolis, /vavk M. Bicknell of 
Massachusetts, Avva Cosulich of Florida, 
Sophie Hammond of Maryland, Grace 
MacGowan Cooke of Tennessee, Addison 
Clark of Texas, Norman H. Crowell and 
Susan K. Glaspell of lowa, Hayden Car- 
ruth of New York, Alary Clarke Hunt- 
ington and Helen Green of Conecticut, 
Eva Hampton Prather of Georgia, IV. L. 
Mallon of Washington, D. C., G. AV. L. 
Brown of Montreal, and others. will 
contribute the fiction of the National— 
and we venture to hope there will be no 
more interesting stories than theirs pub- 
lished in any American magazine. 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON MODERN 
MEXICO 

ITH the increasing tide of trade 

and travel between the United 

States and Mexico, the interest of our 

stay-at-homes in our neighbor to the 
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south grows keener. ‘The National has 
obtained a series of seven articles, with 
scores of rare and striking pictures, on 
the actual and little known inner life of 
the Mexico of today. The writer of these 
articles is A/r. S. Glen Andrus, the rail- 
road editor of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, who recently returned from a 
jong tour through Mexico, and who was 
extraordinarily fortunate in obtaining 
information, much of it of a startling 
nature, that has never before been pub- 
lished. Mr. Andrus was accompanied 
by Dr. C. W. Hawley of Chicago, who 
obtained a large collection of very rare 
photographs, with which these articles are 
to be illustrated. The person who reads 





this series will obtain a fuller knowledge 
of our southern neighbors’ conditions 
and aspirations than can be gotten from 
any other source. 
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POETRY IN THE NATIONAL 


HE National does not believe that 

the people have ceased to read and 
love poetry— poetry that has the qualities 
of life in it. ‘The National publishes 
good verse; verse that has feeling, fun 
and fancy; verse that says something and 
means something. In the list of our 
contributors are several of the most pop- 
ular living poets. The volume that is 
opened with this number will contain 
new poems by FLruest McGaffey of Chi- 
cago, Nathan Haskell Dole and Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles of Boston, Henry 
Rightor of New Orleans, Hilton R. Greer 
of Texas, James Ball Naylor or Ohio, 
and many others. 
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AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 
HIS department of the National, 
conducted by Joe Mitchell Chapple, 

will be made stronger and better than 
ever before during the next year. 


FROM “AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON”’ 


























THE NATIONAL’S NEW VOLUME 


It embraces from a dozen to twenty 
pages, in each issue, of sprightly gossip 


FROM ‘AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON’”’ 





about famous public men, with their new- 
est and best portraits; with portraits, also, 
of their wives and daughters. 


& 


THE FIELD OF LETTERS 


REDERIC LAWRENCE 

KNOWLES, foremost of Ameri- 
can anthologists ; Da//las Lore Sharp, 
naturalist of growing fame; Winthrop 
Packard, story teller and traveler, wih 
others, will contribute to the National’s 
book department brief, original reviews 
of the best literature of the time. Not 
seldom these reviews are, in themselves, 
literary essays of striking excellence. 


& 
ARTICLES BY FAMOUS PUBLIC MEN 


HE National has a way of present- 
ing to its readers timely articles 
on matters of large public interest, from 
the pens of the men who figure most 
prominently in these matters. Sevasor 
Hanna honored the National by con- 


tributing to its pages three articles in 
which he paid the final tribute of friend- 
ship to the late Wiliam McKinley. Sena- 
tor Lodge of Massachusetts, who chiefly 
shaped the Philippine civil govern- 
ment law, tells the National readers 
just what the law provides, and from it 
forecasts the future of the Filipinos 
under our flag. General Bancroft of 
Boston tells how a great street railway 
system must serve the public. The new 
volume will contain many such articles 
—pointed, timely, authoritative. 
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wt 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


OULTNEY BIGELOW, the cele- 

brated author and traveler, now resi- 
dent at Munich, Bavaria, where he is 
engaged on a new book, is contributing 
to the National a series of articles on 
varying phases of European affairs. No 
man is better informed in this field and 
and none writes concerning it with more 
charm and freshness. 
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A FAMOUS WOMAN’S UNIQUE SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 
EXPERIENCE F oF Z 


RS. BELVA A. LOCKWOOD, 

the only woman who ever ‘‘ran for 

the presidency” in America, has written, 
for the first time, the interesting story of 
how she came to be nominated, how her 
campaign was conducted, and how some 
celebrated women helped, while still 
others opposed her. ‘This article, with 
new portraits of Mrs. Lockwood and 
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PHASES OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
NDER this heading the National 
publishes each month brief, crisp, 
well illustrated articles on the stage, 
sport, politics, religion, business and 
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facher I) bockroorel 


Mrs. Stowe, the nominee for vice presi- 
dent on the Equal Rights ticket, will be 
published .in the new volume of the 
National. 

From time to time other articles, 
under the general heading, “What Our 
Sisters Are Doing,” will appear, 
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industry, character studies of famous new volume several illustrated articles 
Americans, and whatever else is of cur- on the Louisiana Purchase exposition, 
rent interest. The contributors to the — comunp s. Hoc, oF sr. Lours 

department include authorities in the 
several fields entered; as, for example, 
when John R. Winder, the second officer 
of the Mormon church, writes of that 
institution ; or Sexator Gibson of Montana 
tells why the public domain should be 
preserved for actual home seekers; or 
Ralph Bergengren of Boston, genial and 
scholarly first-nighter, discourses on 
some attractive feature of stage life; or 
H. I. Cleveland, of Chicago, writes 
breezily of Western topics. 


FROM AN IBSEN PLAY THAT IS ALMOST 
POPULAR” 





and on St. Louis, the exposition city, 
from the pen of Edmund S. Hoch, the 
National’s resident representative in the 
World’s Fair City. 
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THE NATIONAL’S SNAP 
SHOT PHOTOGRAPHS 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS 


T. LOUIS, metropolis of the lower 

Mississippi valley, is preparing, 
with federal aid, to open in the Spring 
of 1904 the gates of the greatest inter- 
national exposition ever held. All the 
nations of the earth will be represented 
there, and all the states and territories 
of the Union. The American people, 
compounded of all the peoples on earth, 
is peculiarly partial to world’s fairs. 
The National, recognizing this fact, has 
led all inagazines in its liberal treatment 
of them. This is the only magazine that oary : 
ever published a complete number on THE NATIONAL’S PICTURES 
the grounds of an international exposi- A BOUND volume of the National 
tion—the number for July, too1, at the is a portrait gallery of celebrated 
Pan-American. We shall have in our personages. It 1s a unique collection of 
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THE NATIONAL’S 


views in American cities. It is a port- 
folio of engaging snap shot photographs 
of places, persons and events, gathered 
everywhere in the country and collated 
within the pages of the most distinctively 
American of all the magazines. Dozens 
of the best American photographers con- 
tribute their finest work to supply illus- 
trations for the National’s pages. The 
National’s new volume will contain fully 
four hundred fine half tone engravings, 
all of them of present and many of them 
of permanent interest and value. 
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PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN CITIES 


RANKLY, this department was in- 

stituted as an aid to circulation. It 
has been continued because of its inter- 
est and value to our readers. In each 
number we publish sketches of several 
cities, in size from 15,000 to 150,000— 
the thriving, characteristically American 


NEW VOLUME 


municipalities -- with pictures of their 
institutions and their points of natural 
beauty. ‘Thisseries, which now includes 
some half a hundred cities from Port- 
land, Me., to Galveston, Tex., and 
from Seattle, Wash., to Charlotte, N. C., 


ONE OF THE NATIONAL’S WEE FRIENDS 





has developed an amazing amount of 
educational information — just the sort 
best calculated to awaken the average 
American’s interest and satisfy his curi- 
osity concerning what the people are 
doing in other sections of the country. 


Can You Afford to be Without It > 


Send us your name with one dollar and let 





us enroll you among our regular readers. 





Or, if you prefer fo buy your magazines 





cach month at the news stands, do us the 





favor to examine the National Magazine 





VERY CORDIALLY YOUR FRIENDS, 


THE W. W, POTTER CO., 


- 4} W. First Street, Boston 











The Rehearsal 


“7, DEAR, what shall I do? May has’ 
received word to return immedi- 
ately as they will sail for Europe the 3oth, 
and we can’t have the rehearsal tonight.”’ 
Margerie Lawton rushed into the 
room of their apartments at the Moun- 
tain Hotel and threw herself down at her 
mother’s feet for consolation. 

‘‘T had counted on it so much,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘everything went off lovely 
when we practiced together this morning 
and now everything is spoiled. O why 
must it be so?” 

‘*Itis too bad, my dear, but there may 
be a way out of the difficulty. Couldn’t 
we find some one else to play the accom- 
paniments fur you?”’ said the mother. 

‘‘No, mamma; the time is too short. 
It is four o’clock now. We’ll simply 
have to have it announced at dinner that 
the event is postponed.”’ 

‘‘Captain Farnsworth will be disap- 
pointed,’’ said the mother, with a sly 
twinkle. , 

‘‘Ohmamma,howridiculous of you,”’ 
said Margerie, rising quickly and turn- 
ing away. ‘‘Can’t he play a few games 
of golf with me without wanting to hear 
me sing?’’ Then, regaining her self pos- 
session, she returned, ‘‘I’m ashamed of 
you, you dear old tease. Why, Captain 
Farnsworth will probably not be there.’ 

‘‘l’li risk it, pet; but we’ll not argue. 
There are always so many listeners at 
summer hotels. What we must do is to 
get some one to play the accompani- 


ments.’”’ 


‘Everybody I could ask is away — 
on.the golf links or drive,—and no time 
to practice.—I’m positively distracted.” 

Mrs. Lawton sat calmly thinking 
while Margerie continued her lamenta- 
tions. She realized the great disappoint- 
ment to her daughter, and with a mother’s 
intuition discerned the truth. Margerie 
had planned the rehearsal at the request 
of many fond admirers, but in her heart 
she would sing to one, — the captain. 

“‘T have it,’’said Mrs. Lawton at 
last —‘‘the Pidno Player, which our 
neighbor has across the hall. Do you 
know the young lady there, and would 
you ask her to assist you?”’ 

‘Assist me — with a piano player — 
why mamma, how absurd !—Miss Larson 
told me she had the piano player because 
she had not the disposition to practice, 
to plod for technique. Sing to a 
mechanical contrivance? — it makes me 
shudder.”’ 

“‘T overheard her telling the special 
delight she took in playing accompani- 
ments, and you might investigate first, 
my dear, beforé arriving at conclusions. 
Listen, there is a rustle of skirts now, 
and it sounds like Miss Larson.”’ 

“Ttis. I'll speak to her, mamma,” 
and Margerie sprang towards the door. 

In the hall Margerie intercepted 
Miss Larson. 

“Do you play accompaniments?”’ 

**IT dearly love to play them on my 
piano player.” 

‘Will you play for me tonight?” 








“ Margerte sang... with a heart full of love and purity” 








THE 


‘*Delighted. What will you sing — I 
have got the rolls for almost everything.”’ 
‘‘Let’s try them over now,’’ and a 
moment later’ two enthusiastic young 
ladies were busily preparing for the 
coming rehearsal. 
* * * * * 

The principal topic of conversation 
in the dining room that evening was the 
coming rehearsal. ‘Everyone seemed 
pleased at the opportunity of hearing 
Miss Margerie Lawton sing. The gentle- 
men were even willing to forego their 
after-dinner cigars in their eagerness to be 
on time. ‘The ball room was arranged 
in its prettiest way and on the orchestra 
platform stood a Chase & Baker piano 
player attached to the Grand Piano, and 
gaily decorated for the occasion. 

As the guests assembled, the pres- 
ence of the piano player was noted, — 
and various comments were made as to 
the advisability of such an experiment, 
but at least two young people were pres- 
ent who felt securely safe. ‘They were 
Margerie and Miss Larson. Captain 
Farnsworth was among the audience and 
wa ted with a heart that threatened to 
bound out of the tightly buttoned coat 
of his full dress uniform. He was just 
at that point where ‘the didn’t know’’— 
and he felt that Margerie’s singing would 
tell him, in that indescribable way that 
defies analysis, just what to do, when next 


they wére together. 





REHEARSAL 


Margerie sang, —she sang with a 
heart full of love and purity. In her 
blue eyes was the changing fire of an opal. 
She sang her love songs as she might 
have talked, with the clear, flute like 
waver of cooing birds. Miss Larson, 
operating the Piano Player, encouraged 
the reverie in the delicate shading and 
carefully executed accompaniments. 
Under the spell the listeners lost the 
scene before them, recalling cozy nooks 
in their memories which blended with 
the delicious harmony of words and 
sound that came forth. 

The tremendous applause that fol- 
lowed was the earnest endeavor to show 
proper appreciation both for the singing 
and the 
But Captain Farnsworth sat mute and 
still. He was thinking, and when later 


he had joined Margerie, — they sat to- 


remarkable accompaniment. 


gether ina cool, sequestered place on the 
veranda—he suddenly remembered just 
what to do. 

“T’ll play your accompaniments, 
Margerie,’’ he was saying, ‘‘on a Chase 
& Baker Piano Player, and’you can sing 
for me this whole life through. I am 
happy, dear; are you?”’ 

‘‘Supremely,’’ -- but the word was 
interrupted by a sudden movement on 
the part of the Captain, and Margerie 
did not scream. 

‘‘T like piano players,’’ was all she 


said. 








MISS DOROTHY TENNANT, SUPPORTING ROBERT EDESON IN “SOLDIERS OF 
FORTUNE” Photograph by the Stanford Studio, New York City 
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